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Letter of Transmittal ' 

Department or the Interior, 

Office or Education, 
Washington, D. <?., May 1 , 1932 . 


Sir : Making courses of study requires much of the time 
and energy of responsible school officers in cities and counties 
and in 6ome of the State departments of education. In- a 
changing world with an experimental attitude characteriz- 
ing educators, this is inevitable. It is, in my judgment, 
undesirable that any attempt should be made to save time 
and energy for these superintendents by doing this work 
for the country at large in a central office. Under present 
conditions it would be utterly impossible for the Federal 
Office of Education to compile such materials or to issue 
bulletins in sufficient number to reach. all the teachers con- 
cerned. 

There does seem, however, to be a distinct service which." 
should be rendered by some one. It consists in reviewing - 
the efforts which have been made in curriculum revision, in 
setting forth the educational objectives presented in these 
courses of study, and in presenting the typical Organizations 
by which they were made. I, believe that a series of guide- 
books to the making of courses of study might be helpful. 
Such a guidebook would offer a superintendent in condensed 
form a manual of procedures. It would assist hjtn in set- 
ting up the. organization most likely to develop a course of 
study suited to his peculiar needs. 

The attached manuscript represents an effort to render 
this kind of service for those who desire to develop a course 
of study in safety education. I am very anxious to have it 
issued as a bulletin of this office to ascertain, first, just what 
the need is for this kind of service, and second, to obtain 
suggestions from school superintendents that will enable us 
to prepare bulletins to meet it in the fujjest possible way. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Wm. John C(k>per, 

Commissioner. 


The Secretary or the Interior. 
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Introduction 

t 

The Department of Commerce in its highway safety con* 
ference made this pronouncement: “The problem of safety 
is closely linked with health, thrift, and many other elements 
which taken together make up the great problem of develop- 
ing a finer citizenship. Educational leaders of the country 
are -now endeavoring to weld together the essential elements 
of a more fundamental and far-reaching couitee in citizenship 

for the public schools than any that exist at the present 

time.” 

In accordance with this idea the plan of this bulletin has 
been carried out. It offers a constructive program for the 
use of superintendents who desire to formulate a course of 
study in safety that shall create in the child’s mind, not a 
sense of fear and dread, but an attitude of prudence and cau- 
tion toward the hazards tha^he meets in his daily life, to- 
gether with an appreciation of the safeguards with which a 
friendly neighborhood attempts to insure his safety and 
welfare. 

Dr. Albert W. Whitney, writing in the Safety Education 
Magazine, for March, 1929, says : 

While for the population as a whole the number of accidental deaths 
la going steadily upward each year, there has been substantial de- 
crease In child fatalities, and this in the face of an. increase In popn- 
lation and a very great Increase In the number of automobiles. In 
tact It may be said that the younger generation Is leading the way In 
the safety movement The conviction of many that in the education 
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* SAFETY EDUCATION 

of chndren lies the greatest possibility for wiring the national accl- 
dent problem seen* to be borne out by these facts. 

Children t o-d a j aj^i a ja D g._ Mtto t y fo r-a mtcd. Rdnca tora fonnd 
four or Are years ago that It w pmctl« a ^ 

X Wh ^a?nZ„^ h ;H had / ny 

7’ ®* B *y nothing of the safety, of -ottu.ru Tn day -out von ng 
people entef tlie high school with an entirely changed attitude^ Jligy 
take an Intelligent Interest In safety problems; theX8ee_j£e move- 
mentas constructive and purposefnl, not as something which Va ever- 
lastingly hindering the fan and freedom of the Individual. 

I. The Organization of Coipmittees, 
and Their Work 

Several plans for organizing a curriculum-making group 
have been suggested by different authorities and many of 
these have been used in different school systems during their 

Pen ° d ?* 1 curncuIum ma king. The composition of the' 
group will depend largely on local conditions and the subject 
or subjects selected for study, but gS**»rally speaking the 
procedure will be the same in each instance . 1 

It is essential to the success of the undertaking that the 
group should be well organised, that committees be care- 
fully selected and that the responsibilities of each be clearly 
defined. Harap suggests the folding personnel for the 
make-up of a curriculum-making group which applies 
equally well to the selection of a special group for the 
study of safety education. 

Tbe curriculum committee should consist of the moat capable and 
moat Industrious persons who can do the Job. 

It ahonld include Demons who hove tbs auchorltv to cell noon 

*ZL‘Z*Zl 0 t jT‘ aC ‘ “ *“' ^ » “mv,r.“ 

sat >n,d haTe ~ me know,ed * e ° f 

.^ n f 0Q,d :, DC,nde ? aMroo,D **<±en who will think In terms of 

T honM ?“, 8 I Wh0 WU1 help t0 deal * n new teaching units. 

It should Include principals and other supervisory officers who 
represent tbe administrative point of view.* 

Nw Tork - MacmilUn Ca 

.ItecmllUn Co Twhalqn, of CurrieulnaMaUn,. 1928. Now York, 


O 
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ORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEES 

Four different methods of selecting teachers to serve on 
the curriculum-making committee as followed by Pueblo, 
Colo., Millville, N. J., Lawrence, Kane., and Long Beach, 
Calif., are outlined in the Fourth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence.* 

First, nominations are made by local teachers* associations 
with superintendent’s approval ; second, elementary princi- 
pals make selections subject to superintendent’s approval ; 
third, the superintendent’s office selects outstanding teachers; 
a<id fourth, teachers are selected who desire university credit 
afforded in curriculum cojurses. 

The group might well include three committees with re- 
sponsibilities outlined, somewhat as follows : 

' ) The central committee in charge , — This commit^ ip pnm . 
po^djif^ehaianan, whose work on the committee is a major 
duty and w ho is more or less familiar with the technique of 
curricul um-naakin g. Other members of (bis committee are 
certa in principals and supexTiTO rs^esjpeciftHv the supervisor 
of sa fety or some one appointe d to di rect the work. 

The dufie^of- the -central com mi tte e are to supervise the 
work of the .group and. to, pass on and coordinate the mate- 
, rial prepared by the other committees. 

V; The committee onmaterudt of instruction .— Since safety 
is a subject which is taught largely through correlation with 
other subjects, as well as through direct teaching, every 
teacher on the staff, both special and grade, is vitally inter- 
ested in the wfiting of such a course of study and should 
participate more or less in its preparation. These teachers 
may become members of a classroom materials committee 
composed of the director of safety teaching, as chairman, 
and of teachers of all the other subject*. It will be rSpoB>^ 
sible for the units of study that are included in the curricu- 
lum and the methods, <J*Vices, and activities which are 
recommended for use in teaching them. 

Th^g^nmUtee of research.— A third committee, one of 
researc h ^ willl>e~~fiecfefesa<y to sid a ndassist the classroom 

of 8up«rta tendency. Fourth 
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teachers inj^eparing their d«ta_ on materials of instruction. 
Especially is this true in a safety course'of-gtirdy where an 
intimate knowledge of the school environment is needed. 
TWs-xnc»miMte^ efficient service by collectin g - 

reports from the National Safety Council, the ManuaPof 
industrial Safety, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Report pf 
Bureau of Safety in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the American Medical Association, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and many others of like nature, the 
findings of q»pert commissions in the city or town where the 
-eourse of study will be used are also valuable aids in ieter- 
mining the needs of the local community. Among/ these 
will be the city’s Bureau of Public Safety reports! data 
secured from the records in the public schools, statistical 
studies of the city’s accidents, police reports and ptipil 
questionnaires, and neighborhood surveys conducted in the 
ricinity of the school. 

In addition these major committees need assistance from ' 
a clerical staff and from the research department, if such 
department exists. • If not the teachers’ records of children’s 
handicaps may be used to advantage ip determining safety 
objectives. 0 

Some of the preliminary steps which superintendents 
have found helpful in initiating a curriculum-construction 
program are: ' 

Preliminary surveys of accident hazards to pupils in the 

school neighborhood to reveal the need for a safety curricu- 
lum. 

Discussion by the teachers’ administrative council, an or- 
ganization made up of representatives from each of the 
school buildirtgs, of the advisability of studying the safety 
curriculum problem. 

Preliminary meeting of the whole teaching force for 
explanation of the project by the superintendent of schools 
or the specialist who is to act as adviser. 

Organization of a teachers’ council, composed of a teacher 
from each grade and school buildup in the local system, 
to work on materials of instruction m a safety curriculum 
under the superintendent of schools. j 
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Conducting of local extension course? in. safety curricu- 
lum construction under the leadership of faculty members 
of a local State teachers college or university. Ig some 
systems all teachers interested are enrolled in these classes; 
in others, special groups are enrolled such as the supervising 
principals. In one city 60 selected teachers were enrolled; 
in another, all members of the course of study committee. 

In most cases teachers secure university credit for these 
courses. One city laid the foundation for a course of cur- 
riculum construction a year in advance through departmen- 
tal meetings. 

Appointment by the superintendent of schools of com- 
mittees of teachers to work on a safety course of study under 
the general direction pf their respective supervisory heads. 

Review of daily attendance records and causes of absence 
which have been kept over a period of years by local teach- 
ers, as a background on which to build a safety course of 
study. 

Check of local school practice in safety education against 
curriculum ideals. 

»■ 

The following outlines show the composition of the Balti- 
more, Md., safety curriculum-making groups and t;he work 
of the curriculum-making committee. 

* 

1. Composition of the Baltimore, Md„ safety curriculum-making 
group : 

(o) Superintendent and assistant superintendents (superin- 
tendent of public Instruction who Is chairman of the 
child activities committee of the Baltimore Safety 
Council). 

(6) Consulting experts In subject matter, methods, and pbll- ■ 
osophy (educational staff of the Johns Hopkins 
University ) . 

(c) Chairman (supervisor, whose functional assignment has 
been safety education)! 

(<t) Supervisor* and principals (supervisors and principals 
wbo are members of the child activities committee of the 
Baltimore Safety Council). 

(«) Bureau of Research (the Baltimore Bureau of Research). 

if), Classrfom teachers (classroom teachers now preparing ' T 
and teaching units of safety). 

* (p) Specialized groups In the community (Baltimore Safety 
% Council and National Safety Council). 


. v 
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Work of the curriculum-making group; 

(a) Formulation of specific philosophy of education 

(b) Analysis of objectives. 


' c ' Examination of instructional materials. 

I!! of obJectlves aDd tentative units in various schools 

(e) Revision of tentative set up of course of study. 


IL Determining Objectives in Safety Education 

To'safeguard the pupil against his own ignorance and 
carelessness and to tram him to avoid or overcome the 
hazards he encounters in his school and social activities 
are the primary purposes in formulating and administering 

’ a co ^ se of stud J in safety. General and specific objectives 
should be formulated which are determined by *n analysis 
of the child’s activities during the routine of his daily life 
m Ins home and school; in his work and play, as he walks 
and ndes through the city streets or along the country 
highway. In all his various activities he must be trained 
to see and to do the safest thing in the safest way. 

The school playground is a case- in point. Many serious 
accidents occur during pupil activities at recess and before 
and after school. Zoning and patrol of the grounds with 
supervision of games apd sports are the safeguards that are 
instituted by the school authorities to insure the child’s 
safety/ To make him conscious of the possibilities of acci- 
dent and injury on the playground and to train him to avoid 
them constitute the major safety objectives in connection 
with the child’s play and recreation. Specific objectives ’ 
for .these activities concern the possibilities of accident- 
&hd injury in connection with the playing of certain games 
and the use of different types of apparatus. 

Units of study must also be developed from these activ- 
ities which may become the safety programs giAi i n the 
classroom to fortify the child against the dangeiV he may 
encounter and to train him US avoid them. * 

By analyzing the child’s activities the objectives of a 
safety course of study are determined. . These activities na' . 
urally fall under the following heads: Activities in con- 
nection with (lUfte home, (2) the street, (8) recreation, 

*■ <mm ' 
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DETERMINING OBJECTIVES • 7 

(4) health habits, (5) the prevention of fire, (6) civic safe- 
guards, (7) industrial occupations, and (8) safety in trans- 
portation. ' * 

Surveys . — One of the first steps in the analysis of these 
activities in order to determine safety objectives is a series 
of surveys to be made of the school and social environment 
of the child and of his reaction to the rules and regulations 
laid down for his protection. These surveys may be made 
by the curriculum committee, by members of the school 
board, by teachers and supervisors, or by the children them- 
selves. v . 

No general course of study in safety will meet the needs 
of individual schools. In this subject the questions of loca- 
tion and environment play a large part. A safety program 
is essentially a neighborhood program. For this reason a 
study of the school district is neceisary before actual work 
on the course of study can begin. Do frequency of street 
accidents to pupilsjitrve any relation to the location of the 
school building? What play space is available for school 
children in the district? Is it adequate so that the children 
do not need to play in the street ? What is the character of 
the neighborhood in which the school is located? Is it an^» 
industrial, mining, or residential community? What 
nationalities predominate in the neighborhood? 

To ascertain the kind of neighborhood in which the school 
is placed, access may be had to data already prepared by 
numerous municipal authorities, as stated on page 18, and 
also to economic and industrial .surveys which have been 
made. In these surveys statistical reports are given and 
spot maps prepared that famish necessary information for 
the survey committee in regard to the character of the 
community. 

A mining community presents characteristic types of haz- 
ards which should he stressed in safety courses of study. 
Boys frequently enter thd mmpe to help support the family 
at home or to acquire a certain degree of financial independ- 
ence as soon as ffchool authorities will permit. The school 
curriculum in this locality should prepare these children to 
some extent for the hazards they are to meet 
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In a high middle-class residential section with the profes- 
sional parent predominating and a cultural home back- 
ground for each pupil the hazards are again of such a differ- 
ent character that a special course of study in safety is re- 
quired Delicate children, carefully reared, are perhaps 
more defenseless in the face of danger than are children 
thrown more often on their own resources. A careful sur- 
vey of the hazards they encounter should make up the maior 
part of a course of study in safety for this community. 

In a neighborhood of foreign parents some of the home 
traditions, many of the habits and especially the language 
used at home are so different that a special adjustment must 
be made to meet the! childVinability to understand and inter- 
pret the admonitions which he sees and hears in regard to 
safety This adjustment is a matter of method rather than 
content and must be met by the teacher of the foreign born. 

Most of the neighborhood data required for the city sur- 
vey will be needed in preparing courses of study in safety for 
rura schools. In country neighborhoods the danger to 
health on account of impure milk and water is obvious. 
Without adequate sewage disposal and proper drainage 
away from the well that supplies the drinking water used by 
the family , the farmer is sometimes powerless to prevent 
contamination of his water supply without great expense 
and labor. Often he is ignorant of the condition of the 
water and milk which the family uses, since this can only be 

determined by analyses conducted by some local or State 
board of health. 

Accidents often occur on the* farm in connection with 
machinery in field work, in plowing, sowing, reaping, and the 
like These are sometimes due to carelessness, though many 
of them are unavoidable, being caused by som6 break in the 
machinery. In the home the farmer’s family is exposed to 
the usual hazards of falls, bums, and conflagrations which 
threaten any home in the city. First-aid kits and fire ex- 
tinguishers are an essential part of the furnishing of every 
country home. 3 
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DETERMINING OBJECTIVES . 9 

A. The Analyses of Children’s Activities Involving the 
„ Practice of Safety 

(1) In the home.— Home safety includes those safe- 
guards that protect against falls, burns and scalds, poisons, 
electric shocks, and suffocation by gas. As these home ac- 
cidents comprise 32 per cent of all injuries children received 
in 1930, they are the greatest menace so far reported to 
the safety of children. This type of survey is usually 
made by means of a home inspection blank filled in by 
the parents. 

What is the child’s attitude toward the hazards in th$ 
home ? Is he impressed with their importance or is he in- 
different to their observance? 

Children in some school districts have conducted a sur- 
vey of their own homes after a lesson has been given on 
one of these topics and have reported back to school the 
condition of the staircase at home, where the matches are 
kept, the protection of open fifes they found in the home, 
where the medicine chest is located, and a list of all the 
bottles of medicine they found outside the chest. 

Reports on first-aid kits were given in this connection, 
where they might be found, the condition of their contents, 
depleted or well-filled, and how many members of the 
family knew their use in case of emergency. 

Older pupils examined the condition of the gas fixtures 
and the electric cords used in the homes. These surveys 
not only keep the children alert as to any danger in their 
homes but* interest the parents greatly in keeping the home 
free from the menace of electrical and other hazards. Home 
inspection blanks are used in many schools. The Chicago 
course of study in safety uses the following blank: 

HOME-INSPECTION REPORT FOR SCHOOL. PUPILS 
(To be flUcd by the pnplle with the help of parent*.) 

Sajttt Conditions in Mr Bomb * ■> 

f 

1. Name of owner of property. 

2. Name of tenant of property. * 

3. Located at . 


* Chicago. 1928. Safety education, a plan book for the elementary achoola. 
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t £ K OOSe fra “ e ’ MCK 8tone ' or (Underline ) 

ft. Ar^th b ?® ement floor wood or cement? (Underline.) 

7 ?^ D k WaUS W °° d ° r «“«*•* (Underline.) 

7. D° you heat with stores, furnace, or boiler? (Underline ) 

8. Are the chimneys In good repair? ' 

0. When were the chimneys last cleaned? 

10. Are heating pipes protected at floors and walla? * 

11. Are you careful with hot ashes? 

15 J > « O ^ Oa K Q «K < r ,mm0D matCheS 0r mtety “atcbes? (Underline ) 

??• L “ . We materiaI kept ” ear 8t0Ve ° r *»■«•? } 

ik i ^ "f 5 kept pI,ed hallways or on stairways? 

16 Purposes for which kerosene is used In the house 

„ y pas conn «* , °n® made with rubber tubing? 

“ ,1 “ u “ 8 " oU -* - *««-«-**. 
18. Are there Are extinguishers In the house? 

J ’«rd“ e el “' riC conl «7 than .. drop 

20. Do you keep matches In a metal box? 

21. Do you keep them out of reach of the little ones? 

22. Do you use gas for lighting? 

23. Are any Jets near curtains? , 

24. Do the valves of the gas stove open too easily? 

(coS.r” u “ e or c ‘ e “ ,,, ‘ <hu ' 1 ' *" « m 

26. Is the gasoline can marked red? 

27. Are there electric switches near the floor? 

28. Are they safety switches? 

A 7in°^ ™*“ ° r Paper8 rt0red ln <*■*. cellar, or attic? (Under- 

80- Do you keep firearms ln your home? 

81. Can the children get them to play with? 

S 1 Z ? low ,h *‘ «" “« — 117 hll oot Of them, 

« Z ” br ° k “ ‘ Mr 01 "*<* »!!•» 

"JZZ 3. w ' th * “* be * to ' Teu *• - 

M r Bb0 ^ h* 1" «*» *" dccmc iron, 

36. Are bottles or boxes of poisons kept in the house? Where? 

mak b ° m ~ ° r ^ 

This inspection nude on the day of- ,162— bv 

• Pupil in room of School. ’ " 1 

(2) On the street— -Street safety is determined by many 
tyi** of inquiry. One of these is the inspection of the yoI 
nme of traffic passing through at certain horns of the day. 
Usually this is determined by traffic counts taken at the pei 








hour or at the hour when children are arriving at or depart- 
ing from School. The condition of the street plays its part 
in the safety problem. If it is crooked and dark it is dan- 
gerous. Street names and house numbers well placed and 
plainly visible are a safeguard, for as “ lost 'children ” are 
counted among the frequent accidents, to little children 
these safeguards are important. 

In street safety the control of traffic by officers or lights 
marked crosswalks, prohibition of parking cars near cross- 
walks, and 1-way streets are conditions affecting street 
safety. In personnel, the number and efficiency of school- 
boy patrols and traffic officers should be noted since the 
reduction of street accidents to 10 per cent of all reported 
for 1930 can be traced in part at least to these safeguards. 

How .carefully does the child observe these safeguards of 
the street f Are they adequate to protect him from acci- 
dents, should others be added, or new ones substituted for 
the old? 

Highway traffic hazards in the country have also become 
a problem of utmost inportance. Surveys of these condi- 
tions in different localities are necessary before a practical 
outline can be formulated for a school program on safety 
for rural schools. 

(3 ) In play and recreation and school subjects . — Necessary 
regulations to protect children on the playground are impor- 
tant safeguards since 20 per cent of all accidents to children 
for 1930 occurred on school grounds, generally while children 
were at play. Ball games proved most dangerous, accidents 
occurring when pupils were outside their respective zones. 
Patrolling the grounds and zoning are the safeguards pro- 
vided against these injuries. First-aid kits installed in every 
school and lessons in their use are also a part of the required 
safety regulations. 

Does the child observe these regulations made to protect 
him? Does he play in his proper Zone and obey the com- 
mands of the playground patrol? Which is at fault when 
accidents occur, the rule or the childl Does he know how to 
use a first-aid kit! , , 

111317" — S3 > 
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d«nt«7Th SCh00 ’ ents »?(*•« to be as common as acci- 

according “ . their homes or »» P“blic places. 

ZZ?* f! 80 ” S . SUrvey m northeastern Minnesota, the 
fMlowtng questionnaire on school accidents is given from an 
article by Doctor Stack.* 

’■ w j!,*' k n ir,—* hai "" j8 *> t°p buiidiog? 

Make a list of places where accidents have <*6irred. 

. How can these accidents be prevented? 

3. What provision for administering first *H ,i rt „ , 

-hoo.t it do Ml „.™ a « '::z \Z' 

bund or purchase one. ei or kit. either 

4 ' W il 8re C ° mm °“ CaQ8es ° f accldents *a the chemical laboratory 
may such accidents be prevented? Make a list of do 

tr, ~ r- ,* 

expect that this would be true? Arp f n +aii< * ^ ^ ^ ^ ol1 

^lng 1 'to dTaf ° f Ie “ inteI11 « ence? I>S“ WlngX 

fl on * ° d ° aIway8 mean tha t we do the safe thine? 

coaches prevent many athletic injuries? ^ 

7 . Some high schools still use boys’ rules for - , . .. 

^LTor m8 girir? hat Beri0n8 ° bJeCtiOQa 8re ta 

J & vr” 

XX™ «*?" p * JID£ - ra ^ 

events that are too strenuous or too dangerous, ww h 
me., b, wing. -h. might hate nud.TgZ .iM^ ' a . T 
was ' earned «„,• hi, hlgbechoTLVT' 1 “ h ' * 

t!Lf,r 7* rewon. for tale, m athletic „ „ „„ 

?£j£z. r ,,! P Z 

tripping, and m.n, othc n^l chnrtfng. 

wits b r h, r •«'r.«toS: r !ni. ro ™w 

Within the school subject itself there oftenjurta . noeei 
y ° f * ccldent m cleeeroom procedure, ffthe „ h .L., | 
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laboratory the breakage of glass utensils and. khe explosions 
of dangerous chemicals cause considerable damage. Certain 
precautions • are taken against these laboratory accidents and 
are more or less efficacious through preliminary instruction 
concerning the use of the safetyhood, the danger of certain 
chemicals, especially concentrated acids and alkali, how to 
cut and bend glass, and caution in regard to experiments. 

Other subjects also seem to have dangerous angles. The 
Los Angeles, Calif., secondary-school course of study in 
safety lists five major causes for pupil accidents in order of 
their importance, playground, gym apparatus, metal shop, 
street, and domestic science. Vocational schools show sev- 
eral tendencies in the trend of accidents while pupils are in 
training for vocations. A list 7 is given of dangerous occu- 
pations in the vocational school, causes for which are com- 
puted on a lost-time basis which means the number of days 
the injured pupil is not able to work. During a term of 
four yearrm which instruction in accident prevention was 
intensively taught in the classroom the time lost dwindled 
from 44 days in the first year to 23 in the second, one-half 
day in the third, and four days lost in the fourth. Carpen- 
try leads in hazardous occupations in this school, during the 
year 1923-24, electrical occupations came second, and auto 
repair comes third, while machine work records no accidents, 
and drafting but one. Months of the year have their degrees 
of danger as well as the subject. January and April, the 
two months just following the schdol vacations, show a de- 
cided trend in increase of accidents. 

(4) In the forming of hecftth habits . — In some eohools 
health and safety are taught together with the greater stress 
placed upon the subject of health. Often the school nurse 
and doctor become a permanent part of the sch-Dol personnel. 

Inquiries are made regarding the pupil’s eating habits and 
a record kept of the kinds of food eaten. Possible harm 
from drinking tea and coffee and how the body is warmed by 
the burning of its tissues are discussed. 

"BUck, Herbert J. Safety education v In the tecondary echool. National 
Bureau of Caaualty and Surety Underwriter*, 1029. 

f Beni*, Max 8. Safety education in the Yocattoaal echool. National Bu- 
reau of Camlty and Surety Underwriter*, 1920. 
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The sleeping habits of each 'child are recorded, the time 
given to sleep, the covers used, and the night clothes worn. 
Open windows and plenty of fresh air in the bedroom are 
stressed in these lessons. 

Daily inspection of the pupil’s hands, teeth, and hair are 
required in many schools and the necessity for bathing every 
day is emphasized. In some schools the structure of the 
teeth, ’nails, skin, and hair are examined through the micro- 
scope. The functions of each of these is discussed and the 
necessity for cleanliness if they are to function properly. 

In stressing this particular field of ifiquiry the committee 
will need to know what effect this type of training has upon 
the child s health habits. Does he follow the advice of the 
health teacher as regards eating, sleeping, and bathing? 

(5) In the prevention of fire . — Every second of the day 
10,000 matches are scratched in the United States. How 
many of these are extinguished before they are thrown away 
we can infer from the fact that half the fires in this country 
td-dav are caused by matches and smoking. Next in im- 
portance as causes of fire come stoves, then furnaces, then 
bdilers and their pipes, after which is listed incendiarism. 4 * 
Adequate fire protection in a community and its relation 
to the child needs investigation ; first, as to the efficiency of 
the fire department; and second, the provisions made for 
fire protection within the child’s home and the school build- 
ing. But the child’s own attitude toward these fire regu- 
lations is the important item in this inquiry. What does 
he do to safeguard life and property from fire? How may 
t he be led into an eager campaign against the fire hazards 
around him and a determined effort to help to overcome 
, them ? 

(6) By civic safeguards .— Civic protection, as a safety 
measure, includes the protection afforded by the inspection 
of food and milk, of sanitary bossing conditions,* and pure 
water supply. Doctor Downing, Director of Elementary 
Science in the University of Chicago, gives an account sum- 


* Safeguarding America agalnat flra. 
magnslne devoted to Are prevention. 
Fine Underwriters 


New York, 80 John Street* ^ monthly 
Published by the rfattona] Board of 
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marized below, of a survey made by a boy scout troop in 
the slums of Chicago which led to drastic reforms in tene- 
ment housing. 

boy scout troop connected with one of the churches 
in an aristocratic section of a large city undertook to clean 
up a slum “ back of the yajds.” They found the conditions 
so serious that they decided to begin with one tenement 
which was the worst ramshackle building in the block and 
to concentrate on that. 

They established friendly relations with the boys in the 
building and invited them to one of their troop meetings 
and were in turn invited to a meeting in tl\e congested 
district. Finally the boys prepared a report on this build- 
ing and submitted it to the%wner, who professed trtiat he 
did not know that such conditions existed. He at once tore 
down the building and replaced it with a good apartment 
house.* * 

"*lPpupil questionnaire on this subject is taken from Doctor 
Dunn’s study of the home and the community in The Com- 
munity and The Citizen. 1 * 

What is being done in your community to improve the 
home life of the poorest families? 

If there is no law forbidding it, has a man the right to 
make all the money he can by crowding as many tenants 
into a house as it will hold? Etplain. 

Show how good home life tends to decrease the need for 
government. 

Are there any tenement-house laws in your community 1 
If bo, what are some of the most important? 

Pupil QuumoNituxB on Wateb Supply m 

Nida, in City, State, and Nation, gives the following 
questionnaire on pure water supply : 

Describe your city’s waterworks. How does your city secure water 
pressure? Does your city own its own waterworks? What Is tbs 
annual cost of dty water for your h omal ^nan you read a water 

• Downing, Elliot a. Teaching hygiene and sanitation. Reprint from 
School Science and Mathematics, toI. xxW, bo. 7. 

* Adapted frona Dunn, Arthur William. In The Community and The Cithern. 
Heath. 

u Nida, William L. In City, State, and Nation. New York, Macmillan Co. 
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mrter? Does your city need to filter Its water? Why, or why not? 
kuk of* “ Contanjinate your wa,er supply? Find out from your 
t^hoid 0010 ^ h0 " maD} de ^ thS ° CCUr annually la your city, due to 

Pupil Question 5 a rap ok Sewage Safett 


-Doctor Dunns The Com 


A modified questionnaire from 
munity and The Citizen is^given here: 

TThat are the city ordinances regarding the collecting of garbage? 
Where does It go when it leaves your house? How is it finally dis- 
posed of? Hovr large is the main sewer in your town? How is it 
built? How is it kept clean? Is it safe to drink water from a river 
where sewage empties? Under what conditions'' 


(7) In industrial occupation*. — If the community under 
inspection is industrial a list of the occupations of the men 
and women will be needed to understand the hazards which 
threaten the liyes of the parents in their work. In one 

?° h ^ ‘ n N>W Y ° rk City thfe fathere w ere engaged 

“ 129 different occupations and the mothers in 30. Some 

knowledge of safety was essential in each of these occupa- 
tions. The children, themselves, often leave school at the 
earliest possible moment to enter into some gainful occupa- 
tion, for the shop, the factory, and the street trades all 
beckon to them with the lure of wages and money to spend, 
they need to know something of the dangers they are to 
encounter in their work and to be in a measure prepared 
to meet them. 

The following questionnaire is taken from The Good Citi- 
zen, by Hepner: 1 * 


What is an industrial accident? What is the law in your State 
regarding such accidents? What usually cause* Industrial accidental 
How do workers get compensation? How does your department of 

"7 7 ° m deP * rtment of ^cation for the prevention 
of child labor? For the protection of Children lawfully employed? 

!h TT fl ? d ° Ut What Uwn 0n yonr * tatnte book » in reganAo 
the beating, lighting, and sanitation In factories and shops 


(8) In transportation.— About 4.000 children under 15 ' 
years of age met their deaths through automobile accidents 
m 1922 ‘ 11118 was more than 29 per cent of the motor 

- i ■ — 


° Hepner, Walter &. and F ranch 
Mifflin. • 


1 Tbe Good Clttaen. Bo*ton, Hoaghtoa 
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vehicle deaths for that year. In„1928 less than 20 per cent 
of those killed by automobiles were children. 

u Behind this decreasing rate, 7 ’ says Mr. Whitney, of the 
National Safety Council, u lies an interesting story of the 
adjustment of education to lif? as it must be lived by modern 
children. For this decrease in automobile accidents did not 
just happen. It may be traced directly to intelligent and 
constructive programs in safety education which have been 
conducted in our schools with the cooperation of police de- 
partments, chambers of commerce, automobile clubs, and 
insurance and industrial groups.” 

Safety in transportation requires protection against acci- 
dent in railroad travel, automobile travel, trolley car, and 
airplane. 

Pertinent questions on transportation from Nida’s City, 
State, and Nation are given here : “ 

Where do the largest number of deaths from train accidents occur? 
How is the danger overcome In many cities? Have the steam roads 
of your city elevated tracks? Does your city have elevated electric 
roads? Has your city a subway? What are subways and what are 
their merits? 

In addition to those sources already mentioned the cur- 
riculum committee will find in cities and towns certain data 
concerning types of accidents, and the time of day and the 
month of the year when they occur. These may often be 
secured from the bureau of public health, the bureau of 
public safety, and the police department of thp city. 

The National Safety Council reports Accident Facts for 
1930, which give valuable data for fact-finding committees 
engaged in % neighborhood surveys. The United States 
Department of Commerce issues each year studies in safety, 
and the United States Bureau of Standards offers a recently 
< revised bulletin on u Safety in the Household.” 

Often a study ''of some phase of safety like the recrea- 
tional surrey by the Russell Sage Foundation, conducted by 
Charles X. Storey, appears with pertinent data on the sub- 
ject . 14 Particular attention is called to Doctor Henderson's 

“ Nidi. W. X, In City. State, and Nation. New Tort, Macmillan Co. 

M Unpublished material of recreational surrey conducted by Charles J. Storey, 
KoSfeet) 8if« Foundation, New York City. 
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survey of playground accidents as reported in Spfety Edu- 
cation for April, 1929, and to the United States Depart- 

Sn for W27- 8 ^ iW ? U ? triaI accidente m their bul- 

-Wm^The safety of the child at home, on the street 
at play, his protection from fire and from disease, and the 
safeguards which surround him as he works and rides 
through the streets are all of interest to a curriculum com- 
ee which is planning a course of study that will help 
him not only to form safety habits but also to appreciate a 

friendly neighborhoods attempts to insure his welfare and 
happiness. 

B. The Analysis of Available Material jn Magazines. 

' * Statistical Reports, Etc. 

Another typg of inquiry upon which objectives may be 
bwed are the reporte from State, county, and town offices, 

JZT. Fe ' Jeral <*"«■»«* Agencies, and 

other fact-finding organizations in whatever respeit these 

reporta may loach the child's activities. Among these may 

^ ” p0rt fTO,n B *'‘™ore, Md, static 

Todav3°T 0f the council, entitled, “Baltimore, 

To-day and To-morrow »; the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Co of Albany^ N- T-, “ Introducing Safety Education into 
a, Conunnmty, which is a description of ^educational 
f° ,‘ y T* “ Albany ; “Stopping Street Accidents, “ . 

Citys bure * u of P ublic “ fet y f or 

1929, written by Barron Collier; “Statistical Sonnies for 

W^r g r ra ^,' U ^ ° f 0re ^ r ^rk." for 1925, by 
^ Tbe Lionel Safety News, Chlca™ 

1929, A Place for Safety in Chicago," by Lewis A Du- 

A l"” "“ Chicago National Safety Council for 1924. 
In addition to these are many other, that might he men- 

n s^ -'V m0n,h ! 7 . bU " eUn i ~* by tb ^ Milwaukee, 
i' . ' 3‘fety Conned “ with aafety facts for school- 
teAchere, to assist in giving the children of Milwaukee a 
continuous safety education.” 


•i.-: . -a -t- l-ll! 
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For State reports on safety, among many others -of „ 
separate issue, there are listed in the National Safety News, 
the following : “ What State governments are doing for 
safety,” March, 1922; “Helping New Jersey employees in 
safety and sanitation,” by John Roach, March, 1922, and 
•• State laws and public safety,” August, 1923. State and • 
city reports are supplemented byHhe National Safety Coun- 
cil publications* of wide scope and purpose* and the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, which issues a supplement for Fire Protection 
Week, October 6-11, 1930, called, “ Facts about Fire.” On* 
of the moet outstanding publications is the Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, entitled, “ Present Status of Safety Education.” 

Of the Federal Government bulletins on safety, the Bu- 
reau of Standards report “ Safety in th^ Household,” has 
* already been mentioned. There are also reports on some 
phases of safety from the Department of Commerce as fol- 
lows: The annual report of the steamboat ‘inspection serv- 
ice, the Report of the Bureau of Safety, the Annual Report 
of the Director of Aeronautics; from the Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Weather Bureau reports; s 
and from the Treasury Department, the Annual Report of 
the United States Coast Guard. 

School reports on accidents to school children are now 
reported and tabulated in many instances and prove of 
great value in determining objectives in safety education; 
These data are usually based uprni the reports of pupils who 
have been detained at home f<£ a certain length of time, 
on account of accidents. The following form is prepared 
by the National Safety Qouncil and is in use in many Bchool 
systems: 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Student Accident Report 


Every child in the public schools of 

rr Sr ™ 


more 

unable 


le toT^ f Sh0 " ld flU ° Ut reP ° rt8 Where chUdreu injured' 
le to do so for any reason. 


or 

are 


Who Was Hubt? 

N.O* Address 

A*e School attended — Grad ’ 


Date 


Whkn Did Accident Happen? 

Time a. m p . m . 

% Whebk Did Accident Happen? 

At school? if 80 j n building or on playground? 

On the street? If so. where? 

Was this an automobile accident?! " ~ 

If on the street, was it on the way to school?... “fy™ ech'oop" 

A* home? if go, wa8 it ln tllc house? ____ 0u tside houge? 

If somewhere else, state where 


How Did Accident Happen? 
What was person doing when hurt? 


ir"« ■ t- 

Describe the accident 


What Kind or an Injdby Was It? 

(Broken am,. fractated .toll. '« 

Wa, a doctor calladt If M . M . name and addrea...... 


Number of days kept from school. 

Signature of Teacher 


National ■Safety Council. 


I 
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The importance of these reports in determining objectives 
in safety education is self-evident. They point the way to 
the dangers that encompass the activities of the child and 
menaoe his well-being. They paint a vivid picture of Ins 
environment and furnish the curriculum-making committee 
with pertinent facts in addition to those acquired through 
an analysis of the child’s various activities. That thesi data 
are illuminating can be seen from an examination of a few 
of the tabular materials appended here. 

Fortunately for the fact-finding committee these reports 
of national import have been collected from many sources 
by the National Safety Council and are issued in pamphlet 
form under the title of “ Accident Facts for 1930.” Among 
the most important are the tabular materials which have to 
do with the child’s activities during his school age. A graph 
showing the number of accidents to a selected group of 
school children by place is among the foremost of these. 
(See following graph.) 



ACCIDENTS TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
BY PLACE OF ACCIDENT* 

SEPTEMBER 1929 TO JANUARY 1930 

At Home - - 

On School Grounds 
In School Building 
Going Toqp from Sc 
Other Places 

• AS REPORTED TO THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL FROM SCHOOLS WITH 2A6.700 

Average Enrollment 



These data are reported from schools with 246,700 av- 
erage enrollment. They show that home accidents pre- 
dominate over all others reported by place, and that acci- 
dents on school grounds come second. The school building 
itself is the third most dangerous place for the child to be, 
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and going to and from school is the least dangerous of all 
places reported. In other words the street has become safer 
than the home, the school grounds, and the school build- 
ing. Mr. Whitney, of the National Safety Council, at- 
tributes this fact largely to the effort that has been made 
to protect the children on the street from accidents. In- 
creased control of traffic by city authorities, schoolboy pa- 
trols, and safety education in the schoolroom are among 
the most important of these efforts. 


Table 1 .— Student accident* per 100,000 ttudeni-day,: September, 1929- 

January, 1930 I 

[Average enrollment. 2M.700] 


Grad 

Total' 

8chool 

build- 

ings 

School 

grounds 

Ooing 
to or 
from 
school 

Home 

Other 

1 

* 

1 

4* 

6 

8 

7 

All grades 

12.0 

1.6 

9 a 

1.2 

8.9 

18 

Kindergarten 


0.0 
0 6 

n a 

A Q 

O.fi 

12 

3. 6 

8.7 
4.2 

' L 3 

Flrat 

U. 0 

a 

U 5 

4 a 

8«oond 

id.i 
11. 0 

. 0 

a 

A 0 

4 Q 

1. 1 
1.6 

1.6 

Third 

• 0 
1 4 

A o 

1 1 

Fourth 

10 ! 7 

1. i 
1 4 

X. 8 

4 ft 

LI 

1.6 

Fifth 

14. 1 

i. 1 ' 

1 1 

A O 

« i 

1. 2 

1 8 
4.0 
4.0 

3.8 
4. k 
14 
18 
14 

12 

81lth.. ; 

15 i 


o. 1 
A ft 

L 1 

8.3 

Seventh 

0 

A V 

4 a 

4. U 
l a 

L2 

3 0 

Eighth 

14. 5 

A 9 
% 1 

1. o 

1 A 

L 7 

8. 6 

Ninth . _ 

0 0 

9, l 

4 1 

1. 4 

i • 

L 6 

4.2 

Tenth 

• 

1A8 
15.1 
15. 7 

A 1 
t A 

1. 3 

l ft 

• 8 

1 M 

14 

Eleventh 

0. 1 
4 n 

a n 

1.6 

6.0 

Twelfth 

A u 
4 ft 

4. 2 
4 ft 

1« 7 

4.3 

Unclanlfled 1 _ 

A 7 

A 0 
10, 

O. 0 
1 7 

1. 0 

1 1 
12 

4. 6 


1. 7 

. 7 

l 7 


t ’ ' • ' *■ * L t 

to'fS fl Q M^.^UU ndJTMtUl trPM 0f * Cd<UnU of *>“• 

• Includes ungraded and Tooatlonal school students. t 


Another interesting study, Table 1, continues the study of 
accidents to school children and includes both the child’s 
grade in school at the time df the accident and the place 
where it occurs. As will be seen from the figures in this 
table the peak of danger to elementary school pupils comes 
in the sixth grade and on the school grounds. Home acci- 
dents, however, are on a par with school accidents for this 
grade, showing a decided trend toward thoughtlessness -at 
this age both at home and at school. 

The kindergarten grade, on the other hand, irthe safest 
grade in the elementary school, both at home, on the way 
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to and from school, and on the school ground. This may 
be accounted for by the special provisions made for children 
in this grade by parents and by city and school authorities. 
Traffic officers and school-patrol Escorts are provided espe- 
cially for kindergarten children and a special playtime is 
assigned to them at a period ■when the playground is unoc- 
cupied by older pupils. 

To summarize this table and to make a national applica- 
tion of these data will give us some idea of the serious men- 
ace that school and home accidents may become. Only four 
months of the school year are represented here, from Sep- ‘ 
tember, 1929, to January, 1930, inclusive. This group of 
schools has an enrollment of 246,700 pupils, the days lost 
from wdiool through injury are 11,389, involving 2,906 acci- 
dents and 26 deaths. Applying these data to a 10-month 
school year and to the 30,000,000 students attending all types 
of schools in the United States at this time we have 2,700,000 
school days lost through 700,000 accidents and 6,300 of them 
proving fatal. 

Playground accident data are found in many of these re- 
ports, an analysis of which will prove of value in determin- 
ing objectives in play and recreation. Tables showing per- 
centages of accidents on the playground according to ap- 
paratus, according to types of play and athletics, and accord- 
ing to usage, are found in Safety Education for April, 1929, 
in an article by J ohn C. Henderson, entitled “ How Safe 
is the playground?” A table on major school accidents is 
given in the Los Angeles city school course of study and 
many other cities in their courses of study give tables of 
local statistics in regard to various types of accidents occur- 
ring in their community. Injuries by automobiles and other 
vehicles, accidents in the home, fire losses, communicable 
diseases, with tables and graphs showing comparisons with 
other cities and States are among the most important of 
these neighborhood curricula. 

Worcester, Mass., in its course of study on safety has the 

following tables and graphs : 

* 

Children killed In Massachusetts In 1925. (Graph.) t 

Fatal accidents In the United States. (Graph.) 
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Automobile fatalities in the .United States. (Graph ) 

Automobile death rates per 10,000 in the United St„r« m ^ v 
Data for Massachusetts. (Table.) (Graph.) 

Massachusetts motor vehicle fatalities. (Tuble.) 

Summary of fatal accident statistics in Worcester (TahiP i 
Registration 0 f communicable diseases for Worcester (Table.) 

smT^ZZT m “° r ,ehlcle r ‘ ,tal "'“ for 1924 *" «"> 

SmTTolZ* ,CC "’ fn, ‘ l b °“*» tor 1824 !„ the DWted 

Traffic accidents In Worcester during 1926. (Table.) 

A " an .®!f sis of , data in curses of study in safety as com- 
pared with pupil experiences in connection with Lcidents 

lXuT \? rehz ’ " using as * basis the « 

safety as found in 17 courses of study. The questions used 

eighth TZ7 WCre SU i bn, ! tt f d *° a11 P u P iLs from fourth to 
eighth grades in a school district in New York City and 

replies were received from 1,050 children. Below is given 
a partial list of the items and the number of children re- 
porting on each. By selecting those items from whiTh the 
pup.| s m this d^TOt most frequently suffer, the determin- 
ing of objectives becomes comparatively simple. For in- 
stance, only one child has been hurt by “coasting in streets 
“ n °‘ j'T 1 * b “t 52 have been injured “roller skat! 

d ® ‘ h "f In connection with lire the items most 
dangerous in the experience of these pupils are careless use 
of matches, Fourth of July celebration, wmdow cTrtl 
blowmg into flame, and electric irons. No fewer than 226 of 
he pupils reporting had some experience with scalds and 
burns caused by scalding water or other hot liquids. Sixty. 

72 U from P h rr ,C ° identS ,rom *“■>> fen® teakettle, 
om handles of pans extending over edge of stove, and 

67 from getting too near the radiator. In view J these 

last .terns tt is easy to see why home a ccidents lead all the 

■MJS^STsSK; iJSSSsr- "" -■ 
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rest. Other experiences of children in this district jis re- 
corded here should be equally illuminating. 

Have you ever been hurt— 

1. When crossing the street? (140.) 

2. When crossing the street in the middle of the block? (39.) 

3. Stepping Into the street from behind parked cars? (17.) 

4. Plnying in the street? (31.) 

5. Hopping trucks and other vehicles? (37.) 

ti. Holding oqto auto, street car, or other vehicle when on bicycle 
or skates? (28.) 

7. Running into street after ball or hat? (41.) j 

8. Hooking rides with sled? (22.) 

9. Failure to signal If riding a bicycle? (14.) 

10. Riding on handle bars? (37.) 

11. Roller skating in the street? (52.)** 

12. Using - scooters or express wagons in the street? (8.) 

13. Coasting in streets not closed to traffic? (1.) 

14. Getting on and off street cars? (21.) 

15. Holding umbrella the wrong way while crossing the street? 

(— .) 

16. Crossing the streets on which there are street car and railroad 
tracks. (13.) 

17. Backing up of truck? (1.) 

Fire caused by — 

1. Careless use of matches? (39.) 

2. Window curtain blowing into open flame? (19.) 

3. Going into closet with lighted match? (11.) 

4. Upsetting candles? (13.) 

5. Filling lamps? (7.) ' 

0. Broken gas. mantle? (17.) 

7. Looking for leaks In gas pipe with lighted match or cnndle? (7.) 

8. Not having zinc or sheet metal to protect floor and walls from 
stove? (4.) 

9. Burning rubbish In open fireplace? (4.) 

10. Bonfires? (8) ; and oily rags? (8.) _ * 

11. Leaving a campfire unprotected? (1.) 

12. Escaping gas? (14.) 

13. ABhes, oily rags, and waste? (1.) 

14. Electric irons? - (17.) 

10. Improper use of stove polish, or cleaning fluid? (2.) 

16. Bum from oil lamp? (1.) 

17. Improper use of kerosene, gasoline, and alcohol? (11.) 

18. Careless use of cigars and cigarettes by members of your 
family? (14.) 

19. Celluloid toys and combs too near the fire? (14.) 

20. Clothing and towels hung too near Are or gas heater? (11.) 






* 
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21. Christmas tree decorations? (15.) 

22. Fourth of July Celebration? (85.) 

23. Reasons unknown? (7.) 

Scalds and burns caused by 

1. Scalding water or other hot liquids? (226 ) 

2. Handles of pans extending over edge of stove? 

3. Steam from teakettle? (64.) 

4. Getting too near stoves or radiators? (67 ) 

5. Stepping in bonfire? (1.) 


(72.) 


C. The Analysis of Existing Objectives in Courses of 
Study in Safety Education 

Th e third means by which objectives in safety education 
may be determined is by the analysis of existing objectives 
as found in courses of study already formulated by cur- 
nculum-making committees. 

Up to 1928 about 350 schools out of 1,862 reporting to the 
National Safety Council issued' separate courses of study 
m safety. This chapter presents an analysis of some of 
these courses which may be helpful to superintendents and 
teachers who desire to prepare their own course of study 
on this subject. A list of some of these courees is given in 
e appendix, most of which may be secured from the super- 
mtendente °f schools where the courses of study are issued 
In the charting of 20 city and 9 State courses of study in 
safety those courses were selected which Were issued in or 
subsequent to the year. 1925. ** 

The following items have been included in the analysis of 
courses : J 


(a) The philosophy of safety education. 

(5) Objectives In safety education. 

(o) Organization of subject matter. 

(d) School patrols. 

(e) School safety organizations. 

( t ) Activities: 

1. Projects. 

2. Units of study for grades 1-6. 

8. Units of study for high schools. 

4. Surveys and ques tionnair es. 

(p) Correlations of safety with other subjects. 
<») Safety tests. 

«) Safety materials for teachers. 

(/) Safety materials for pupils. 






jfjfc-'vi. ii 



Now.— Organisation of subject matter around topis T; aeoaoni 8; grades 0. 
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All courses of study in safety education make some state- 
ment of objectives which sets forth tlj£ aims and pur- 
poses for the training of children in safety habits. Those 
that are given here are taken from the White House Con- 
ference report, from the elementary school courses in safety 
from Minneapolis and the State of Massachusetts, and 
from very comprehensive studies made byJDr. Ruth^Streitz 
and Dr. Herbert Stack. \ , 

The WTiite House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection through its subcommittee on safety education gives ' 
the following objectives : 

The general objective of safety education is the development of 
such safety habits, safety attitudes, and safety aktllw as will cause 
a decrease in the number of accidental deaths and Injuries to children, 
produce safer adults for the future, and give to each individual 
freedom from fears and conditions which may restrict his enjoyment 
of life The importance of activities in a school safety program is 
the direct result of the importance of habit formation as one of the 
results of that program. Attitudes are Important, too. and a child 
who has been'' taught safety effectively should have diaMngniahing 
characteristics. 

Kisdczo A rran to Geadk VI 

To develop habits of personal safety. 

To develop a consciousness of responsibility for the safety of 
others. 

T<^ develop a spirit of cooperation In solving problems of ««h»i 
significance particularly community problems ; and a respect for com- 
munity regulations. 

To develop an understanding of the common causes of accidents 
and a knowledge of bow to meet them. 

/ 

The Minneapolis course of study in safety gives the fol- 
lowing general objectives of safety education : 

(a) To habituate the child In certain modes of conduct that will 
aid in safety— in school, at home, on the street, and on the play- 
ground. 

(b) To develop an attitude of respect for the rights of others 
. (e) To develop an appreciation of the need for safety. 

(&) To develop a feeling of responsibility for the safety of others. * 

(e) To develop an appreciation of community and nation wide 
Interest la safety. 
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VI. To create right attitude including— 

(a) Respect for law and officers of the law. 

{t>) m Z Ue °T *? a8CTUDe ^Po^WUty for the safety of 
self and others. 
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VII. To eliminate all preventable accidents. 
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mL TO >f eV ! ,OP u lD PUpU * hablt8 of carcftrlness and obedience to safetv 
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II. To develop habits of carefulness in the use of apparatus, toofe 

and construction materials in the classroom W ^ too& ’ 

III. T° develop good habit, of school housekeeping. 

■V To\ad T ch 0 Sdr abl I 8 °' ° rderUneM wlth Playthings at home. ' 
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IV. To teach children bow to enter and leave a public conveyance 
properly. 

V. To teach children the right use of the public playground and 
play apparatus. 

VI. To continue the development of skill In control of bodily move- 
ment through dancing, games, stunts, and use of apparatus. 

VII. To direct children to the proper places for skating and coast- 
ing and teach the conditions under which it is safe to skate or coast 

VIII. To develop habits of cautlhn when near the water and to 
encourage children to learn to swl^i under right conditions. 

IX. To continue to develop habits of carefulness in the prevention 
of Are. 

X. To teach children what to do In case of Are. 

Swdctvio Objduuvib — Fifth ajcd Sixth Gums 

I. To continue the practice of safety habits In the street school, 
and home. 

II. To study accidents that occur In your school district commu- 
nity,’ or city; where, how, when, and why they occur and what we 
can do to prevent than. 

MU. To become acquainted with agencies which are organized for 
the purpose of preventing accidents. 

IV. To organise safety dubs and safety patrols for the purpose of 
protecting selves and others against hazards. 

V. To know why the driver of motor vehicles must have a license, 
how it is obtained, why it Is suspended or revoked. 

VI. To study mechanical devices for safety connected with trans- 
portation vehicles. — - 

VII. To lead children to use good judgment when playing near, in, 
or on the water. 

VIII. To study the causes of home accidents, making comparisons 
between city and country. 

IX. To gtln some knowledge of wbat onr Industrial plants are 
doing to prevent accidents. 

X. To study methods of first aid necessary in common accidents. 

The following outline for securing and organizing cur- 
riculum materials in the elementary schools is taken from 
Doctor Streitz’s study of Safety Education in the Ele- 
mentary Schools." 

I. Gbhsbal Oaracnvas or Binn Bdocatiom p 

1. Approximate alms of safety education. 

(o) Selecting safe things to do. 

(b) Doing things In a safe way. . 
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1. Approximate aims of safety education— Continued 

(c) Thinking what Is safe to do. . 

(d) Preventing others from being hurt. 

, ( e ) Helping others who are hurt. 

(/) Thinking and planning for the safety of others 

(A t0 geDeral 8afety of the immunity. 

. .. nv estlgating and learning how situations are made safe 

(t) gat, r g " Dd ' earB,Dg t0 866 how *° nd »tiona may be 

* 9 n . “ ade “*«■ comfortable, and convenient. / 

of sub J 0 m°Zfer Pril,C,P ! e8 WUh t °' 8e,eCt,0n and organization 

' !m tPaltS functlonln K in real life activities. 

practlceT ICQlUm to 1)6 — 

(c) 'Z1ZC remote outcomes w,th refereoce to 

(d) A safety curriculum should constitute aU the important 
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• valuea J “ gr ° WiD * ‘PP recI “«on of safety 

<F) The child will organize out of his own experience 
(A) Any safety Item -can be considered learned when it' func- 
m tlons successfully in a hazardous situation. 
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lessons. It should come out of the child’s experience. 

“ 8 " C, " C ■>"=«..» .. Bocul Sorvbts or Sect 

1. School selected for the study. 

2. location of the school building. 

3. Recreational facilities of the neighborhood.- 

4. Character of the neighborhood. 

6. Occupation of the parents. • ■ > 

1 ®. Homes in the district. *, 

7. Nationality. 

8. Bom oiary condition, to' the <ll„rlet t, regard M(My 

III. Sracinc O^actara, B»™«iaa» a. s'ainr or Pom 

RsoumiNo Accidbnts .. NC »« 

*1. Question blank. *" * * v 

(а) Fire caused by— . %r 

(б) 8calds and burns caused by 
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1. Question blank — Continued. 

, (c) Falls caused by — 

(d) Accidents In the streets — 

(e) Railroad accidents — 

( f ) Other accidents caused by — 

2. Comments upon ififormatlon secured from question blanks. 

IV. Specific Objectives Located »t Statistical Reposts or Accidents is 

School District 

4 

f. Data secured from Bureau of Public Safety and Police De- 
partment 

. 2. Conclusions drawn from accident statistics. 

V. Specific Objectives Located in Courses of Studt 1m Safeti Education 

1. Home safety. 

2. Street safety. ' 

3. Play or recreational safety. 

4. Health as a safety measure u 

5. Fire prevention. ^ 

6. Civic protection — A safety measure. 

VI. Specific Objectives Located in Textbooks in Subject-Matter Fields 

1 

1. Selection of texts for analysis. 

2. Analysis of texts In general science. ,. 

3 Analysis of textbooks In civics. ' 

4. Analysis of textbooks in home economice 

Determining Objectives in Secondary Schools 

/The following outline for securing and organizing cur- 
riculum materials in secondary schools is taken from Doctor 
Stack’s study of Safety Education in Secondary Schools. 1 * 

' ' ^ 

Analysis of Children's 'Activities Involving the Practice of 

Safety 

1. Methods of securing data. . 

(o) An analysis of secondary data giving the causes of acci- 
dents In home, school, and public places. 

(6) An analysis of data showing the causes and prevention 
of fires. / 

(o) A study of the common safety activities and methods of 
preventing accidents In industry ajjd transportation. 

“ Stack, HeAert J. Safety Education In Secondary Schools. Objectives and 
Materials of Instruction. New York, National Bureau of Casualty and Safety 
Underwriters, 1929. 
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DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 
I. Ho mb Sajttt Objbctcves 

THE CaU8» AND PRETENTION OF TH1 ACCIDENTS OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
(Home Dorsfog, borne planning) 

1. To know the common causes of accidents to preschool children. 

2. To Ifnow the hazards that may exist in and about homa 

3. To know how to prevent such accidents. 

Prevention of Gas Accidents in the Home 
( Household arts — General science) 

1. To learn the comm6n Ca'uses of gas accidents in the home. 

2. To know the dangers of exhaust gas of automobiles. 

3. To understand how to use ordinary safeguards aghinst gas 
accidents. 

1 To understand the causes of the formation of coal gasses from 
stoves or furnaces. # 

5. To know what to do when a person has been overcome by gas. 

Prevention of Electrical Accidents 
(General science, electricity, physics) 

1. To know the dangers associated with high-voltage circuits. 

2. To know the dangers in connection with all electric-light wires. . 

3. To know the electrical hazards of cords and electrical devices. 

4. To know the dangers of overloading electric circuits. 

5. To know the dangers associated with amateur electrical instal- 
lations or repairs. 

6. To know what to do when something is wrong with wires inside 
and around the home. 

7. To know what to do in case of electrical accidents. 

V 

II. Strut 8ajttt OBjxcnvra " 

THl CA08M AND PBEVINTION Or MOTOR- V BHICLB ACCIDENT* 

(General telenet, auto mechanic*, and phyalca) 

1. To know some of tbe common causes of motor-vehicle accident* 
due to the action of the operator. 

2. To know the traffic regulations of the community and $p know 
something about the uniform vehicle code 

3. To know what la necessary to procure a license to operate motor 

vehicles. \ 

, 4. To know the most common physical defects of motor vehicle* 

that may cause accidents. 

5. To know the hazards of grade crossings and the safest way of 
using such crossings. 

6. To know the necessity of caution In operating motor vehicle* 
in icy, rainy, or foggy weather. 
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(Physical education,. health, home nursing) 
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8. To know how to treat persons suffering from gas poisoning, elec- 
tric shock, or drowning. 

9. To know what to do for various poisons, external and Internal. 

10. To know what to do for bites of poisonous snakes or .dog bitea 

11. To know how to treat . sunstroke or heat prostration. 

12. To know what to do for frostbite or freezing. 

13. To know some of the common usages of bandages. 

14. To know some of the common lifts and carries. 

15. To know what to select for a home or school first-aid kit. 


V. Fire Prevention Objectives 

(General science — Community dries or extra curricular activities In flra 

prevention) 


a 


1. To observe precaution in regard to matches and smoking. 

2. To understand the necessity for care In the use of stovea boilers, 
and furnaces. 

3. To understand the necessity of having flues and chimneys In- 
spected and cleaned. 

4. To exercise precaution relative to hot ashes, open grates, and 

fireplaces. , <• 

5. To see that rubbish and litter is kept cleaned up and oily rap 
are placed in proper receptacles. 

6. To understand the dangers of starting bonfires or burning rubbish. 

7. To know tie hazards In regard to electric heaters, flat Irons, and 
other 4£ectric devices. 

a To observe precaution when using psollne, kerosene, and other 
Inflammable oils. 

9. To observe precautions in handling gas, candles, and various 
kinds of lamps. 

10. To observe care in regard to using fireworks. 

11. To be able to inspect homes to locate common fire hazards. 

12. To use precautions in regard to hot grease, turpentine, and oils. 



VI. Objectives in Fighting Firxs 

1. How to use a fire extinguisher. 

2. How to call the fire department. 

3. To know what to do when one's clothes catch on fire. 

4. To know bow to escape from a smoke-filled room. 

5. To know how to put oat fires that have Just started. 

6. To know how to put out a fire in an automobile. 

7. To know what communities are doing to prevent and combat 
fires. 

To know what Are underwriters are doing to prevent fires. 
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VII. 8ATOT Ilf I If DU STB T OBJECTTTK8 
What I HDD STB t 18 Doiko TO Sajbooabd Woihm 

(Community dylcB-Problem. of democracy) ' ’ 
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agencies to safeguard tend transportation. J ^ d Private 

in Aviation 

(General science — Physics) 
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3. To appreciate the Increased safety of arlatlnn nnd i™ 

of the factors which have been contributory to this Improvement 0 * 116 

Satbtt in Warn TBAHaroaTAxtON 
(General science — Coimn unity dries) 

L To know the Importance of water transportation 

4. To learn what la done In case of accident aboard ship. ‘ 
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III. The Selection and Organization of Activities 
For Developing Habits of Safety 

A. Curriculum Units 

Units of study in safety for the classroom program need 
to be selected and organized with care. Above all, their 
appeal to the pupil should be 90 compelling that it will 
insure his cooperation and whole-hearted response. 

Both the minor ^nd major projects have been used in 
organizing units of study in safety education. These have 
included a study of science, geography, civics, history, or 
literature. They have also provided for all the activities: 
Gesture, music, constructing, modeling, painting, drawing, 
speech, and writing. 

Most of the coupes of study in safety, analyzed on pages 
27 and 28, give outlines of projects to be. forked out in dif- 
ferent grades. A few of these are given here as examples of 
this form of organization : A sand table project and a mov- 
ing-picture machine, from the Los Angeles, Calif., course of 
study; a list of projects from Kansas City, Mo.; a series 
of activities in connection with the prevention of fire from 
Baltimore, Md., and" for the junior high school a list of 
projects from the Connecticut State course of study on the 
subject of social Science. 

. Suggestions for^JTOjtjfctt that are found in the Los An- 
geles, Calif., safety course of study. 

A. Safety sand table. 

For lower and upper grades tbe sand table may represent — 

1. A street crossing In front' of a hospital with appropriate 

signs. 

2. A park showing lake, trees, flowers, etc., with safety 

signs. 

8. Playground showing swings, teeters, slides, tennis, merry- 
go-round, miniature golf, and safety provisions for each 
activity. 

4. A busy street showing policeman helping children to 

cross, with signs, “ Stop,” ** Go,” etc. 

5. Safety town built on tbe sand table with many mu- 

nicipal safeguards represented. 

B. Moving-picture, machines are someftyoes constructed by tbe 
pupils and reels of safety pictures are made for It by the children. 
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How to Makb a Moviwo-Pictcm Machjite 

1. First, you get a good strong box. ' 

2. Next you make two rollers that wHI turn Inside the box 

is - — --- - 

>o 4 JhU" e ,Mr lo "‘ ro " of ««• ■*> W. f».«« it art, 

fastened 6 Vtbe ™ther aU ° D ^ W * XCept *** md tbat’s been 
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trartW U>1Tll City ( r° } “ Uree “ “>'“7 instruction and 
training, the following list of project* is given: 

1. a set of safety readers for the first grade. 

2 - JBp 8 safety scrapbook. 

3. K^i) a safety bulletin board 

bUu * “ I—f — retara 1, «„ 
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» tftod out what departments of vow oT^a , PreVente<L 

to. Eepo„ „ rok r ^ i d “ tztzr '."'"'’ wort 

pupils. railings in the homes of the 

11. Ask parents and landlords to renatr 
railings, and dangerous chimneys. * **** tn6ada ' Poshes, 

is. Hare a school safety exhibit. 

H “ r^en^^ss^fs ta' P ^iTi e ^ZS JeCt " * re t0 *»• f0Qnd 

to) Bvery( toy -Engilah," by Bolenlua; 

( ) Holding a Clean up Campaign, page 70. 

(b) Forming a Clean-up Club, page 178. 

<c Starting a Health Crusade, page 224. 

(d) A Crusade Against Destruction Foea, page gw 
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15. For an interesting and carefully worked out project on “ Safety 
First” as a civic duty, see Bolenius’s “Advanced Lessons in Every- 
day English,” pages 820-822. 

16. A symposium, Banquet of Ideas, on “ Safety First," is an 
admirable exercise for a seventh-grade class. See Bolenius’s “The 
Teaching of Oral English.” Chapter 6. 

The following unit is taken from the recent course of 
study in’ safety education issued by the Department of Edu- 
cation- in the city of Baltimore, Md. 

Grade 5 

Source of interest: Poster on fire prevention. (National Safety 
Council, October, 1930) 

I. Introduction. 

A. Poster on bulletin board. 

1. Children’s attention directed to poster. 

2. Discussion of fireman on poster. 

B. Boy, whose father is a fireman, suggested a trip to the 

engine house. 

C. Boy and student teacher made a trip to the fire-engine house 

to make arrangements for a visit. 

II. Plans for trip. • 

A. How to cross street. 

B. How to behave at fire-engine house. 

III. Trip. 

A. Met by fireman who explained — 

1. Fire alarms — use and danger of misuse. 

2. Pumping station. 

8. Chemical engine (used in for oil fires). 

4. How alarms come in. 

5. How one company distinguishes its alarms from other 

alarms. 

, 6. fire 

(a) Causes. 

(b) Dangers. 

(c) How to prevent fires. 

(4) What to do in case of fire. 

7. What firemen do besides putting out fires. 

8. Life of firemen while at the 'engine house. 

(o) Where they sleep. 

(6) Why they sleep there. 

(#) Clothes in which they sleep. 

(4) Position of pants and boots on floor while 
sleeping. 

9. History of fire engine. 
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iv. Discussion of trip. 

A. (See subject matter.) 

®' Heeding of beat stories. 

L To firemen who visited schoolroom. 

V 7 T ° r° 0ther clas8e * 1,1 aseembly/ 

■ “ d — 

^:^:rco^ s ::; 0 7s^ ^ in 0,6 

below .re worked out in connection with socfal soienZ 

A. Research studies. 

issx.te-.Ta—-™- 
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B. oL^ol "^““ hfU ' * a ° T ’-‘ b’eoretical development. ' 

~ * tU" S ““ l **' Ul Ubomtone. 

The sewerage system plant 

The water purification plant 

The Ice-cream manufacturing plant 

A model dairy farm. 

A milk distributing center and bottling plant 
A model sanitary factory. 

A sanitary bakery. 

A city or State hospital. 

Tbe city Incinerating plant : 

A hotel kitchen. * 

A canning factory. 

• A cold-storage plant 

A State institution — Connecticut, 1927. 

Topical Units and Seasonal Units 

Complete units of work in safety for each 
eluded in most of the elemeu^s.^^ 

gMuz.hon.regiTO.here. Minne.polie gi TO the’SI.JL^ 
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- Topical Units 

A. How to prevent automobile accidents. 

B. How to prevent street car accidents. 

C. How to prevent railroad accidents. 

D. How to prevent falls. 

E. Causes of conflagrations. Burns and scalds and* their pre- 
vention. 

F. How to prevent accidental drownlngs. 

0. Other dangers— 

Firearms. 

i 

Throwing atones, using pea shooters, bean blowers, etc. 
Pointing. 

Cats and scratches. 

Falling objects. , „ 

Injuries from animals. 

Electric shock. 

Carbon monoxide gas. — Minneapolis, 1930. 

r „ Seasonal Units 

9 % 

Seven cities center their'courses around the seasons of th* 
year. The Newark, N. J., course follows the outline given 
below : 

September— 8afety In the streets. 

October — Dangers from fire. 

November — Safeguarding health. 

December — Safety Indoors. 

January — Snow and Ice dangers. 

February— Dangers from gas and electricity. 

March — Safety .in outdoor play. 

April — Safety in the school. 

May — Safety In gardens, parks, boats, and water. 

June — Vacation dangers. 

Grade Units 

In thirteen cities the subject matter is organized around a 
grade unit with topical or seasonal units correlated with it 
The'plan used in Detroit, Mich., is as follows : 

K2NDEBOAKTEN 

Accident prevention. — The children are first given training in lis- 
tening and observing, in listening for Instructions and obeying them 
This is then applied to traffic. 

Fire prevention.— Kindergarten classes visit the fl reengine house, 
gain a knowledge of the fireman’s duties and what the children, 
themselves, can do to prevent fires. The danger of bonfires, grate 
msir— «2 — « 
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:,rr- ! m '" w “<■ «» *.**, „ 

£«* «-P-r .Mr p„. 

. r.;':, j 0 ;r„ r^-ivs ^ ,o “ 

street, and to cross only at the cfosswalk. 
first grade 

' of 1 ! 0 *! 8 f ade the Safety trainln e ta substantially the same as that 
ergarten, amplified to suit the growth of the pupils. 

SECOND GRADE 

r sZ ‘ 

“uT ,y ' " Uchl ” e “ utomob ' u “- »~r y ZT. s “ 

Talks by a uniformed police officer on safety In the «tr~* 

Matches kept within the reach of small children. 

Careless smokers. 

Towels or clothing hanging too near the fire. 

Oily rags and dust mops. 

Ashes in wooden receptacles. 

Bonfires and burning leaves. 

Christmas-tree candles and Fourth of July celebrations. 

* THIRD GRADE 

k -—* -* 

hJh^L 0, "“°" °'“ re *' ,: ‘ mpor “"“ « “*»« re «...io M . *„<«, 

up wood or coal ou track. or wbor. „„ are M plckl,, * 

* 

; ™ 6 ( ,0l '7 n S illustration from the recent course of study . 

ot T^TZr* b { “ ,e D,p,rt "'" 1 of Educatron 

♦ V^j 0 * ® Wtunore the method of plannimr 

units of study which emphasize safety. 8 
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B. Correlation of Safety With Other Subjects 

Most of the courses analyzed^ this bulletin suggest some 
form of correlation with other subjects of study. Oral lan- 
guage and informal discussions in the lower grades and 
formal debates, safety plans, themes, and compositions in 
the upper grades are correlated with oral and written lan- 
guage lessons. Early reading -lessons based upon safety 
topics m the lower grades and correlation with civics and 
physics in the upper are most often mentioned. 

Slogans and original poems on safety also form a part of 
the language program. Often arithmetic lessons are based 
upon safety dfita, but these may seem rather far-fetched 
and often do not become an integral part of the curriculum 
except perhaps in the use of the graph. Drawing seems to’ 
play an important part in every safety program frhin the 
early representation m paper-cutting to the finished poster. 

rhe outlines in safety correlated with geography, history 
lygiene and arithmetic as found in the Worcester, MasZ’ 
course of study are given here: - 

V 

Geography for grade i. 

In the development of Industries, we find a laree field fnr 
ud preserve Ufa. IllwrM* Lmeberle,. 

TyP *°° t ll! e ‘ n ,Qmberln8r ’ hlustrating dangers of the occupation, 
(o) Dangers and diseases peculiar to the tralle. 

(6) Falling trees. ' >» 

(o) Slip of a sharp axe. 

(d) Headlong fall over unexpected obstacles. 

(#) Careless step on log raft. , 

it) Careless use of fire. 
ig) Disregard of minor Injuries 
(h) Careless exposure. 

History for grade 4. 

L Type lesson on Benjamin Franklin and Safety. 

(o) The kite, as a result, the lightning rod. 

<&) Helped to build the first hospital 


(0) Street lighting. 

(d) Franklin stove. 

(e) Police department, 
(t) Fire department 


\ 
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HMorg lor grade 4 — Continued. 


1. Type lesson on Benjamin Franklin 

(g) Established academy. 

(h) Street paving. 

(i) Getting aid from England 



'ety- — Continued. 


2. Safety conditions in the time 




tection. 

(ft) Mayflower dark, cold, and crowded, illness: to-day — ships 
large, airy, warm. 

(o) Mayflower helpless in severe storms; to-day — lighthouses, 
buoys, charts, maps, and radio keep ships on course. 

(d) Ih landing, small boats used; to-day— docking of boats. 

(e) On landing, no homes meant great suffering, danger of 

exposure, wild beasts, and Indians; to-day — dangers 
. eliminated. 

(/) Lack of- food, snow and ice so deep fishing and hunting 
Impossible ; to-day — plenty of food, convenience of stores. 

( g ) Desperate illness from cold and hunger; to-day — medical 

attendance, clinics, school nurses, etc. 

(h) Travel, Pilgrims either walked or sailed; to-day — modes 

of travel numerous and safe. 

Opportunities for safety education in the elementary 
school curriculum are stressed in the recent Baltimore course 
of study in safety education. The following material may 
be foun'd in the science course of study for grades 4, 6, and 6. 

Science. , 

W^er. 

How drinking water is made safe for use (Montebello 
Filtration Plant). 4 

Realization that clear water is not always pure water. 
Realization of necessity for reserve water supply. 

Herring Gall. 

Value of gull to man ; acts as scavenger. 

Man’s protection of gulls; law against killing them, 
Poison Ivy. 

‘ Dangera of plant. 

'Recognition of plant 
Remedies to use. 

Screech owl. 

Value of bird to man ; rodent control. 

Need for protection of bird. 


o 
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Scien ce — Con tinued. 

Turkey buzzard. 

Value of bird to man : serving as a scavenger 
Need for protection by man. 

Protective coloration. 

Colors of plants, birds, and animals serve a useful pur- 
pose, I. e., protection from danger. 

Man from bis study of nature has learned to use her 
tricks to protect himself. During the. World War 
nse of protective coloration was evidenced in the khaki 
uniforms, camouflage of gfflps, tanks etc 
The air. ’ 

Relation of air to fire and smoke. 

Prevention of fires. 

How fire extinguisher is made. 

Method of extinguishing a fire. 

Prevention of forest fires. 

Method of fighting forest fires. * 

Electricity. 

Study of fuse as safeguard against Are; "short dreuits” 
need for Insulation. 

The c°urse in safely education in the schools of Newark 
gives the following suggestions: 

Games. Children who go to school for the first time hkve the new 
experience of the well from Khool UMCCOm ZZjL7 a 

older person. They must learn to take care of themselves in tram? 

“7“; officer „ their triend and e„ be able 

their name, address, and telephone number in case of need 
games which w„l teach the neressary rules of Z roTtor ££ 

“ d J* hicles may ** P ,a > ed - (1) A street-crossing game (2) 
The lost chid game. (3) A game of "What I can do to Imlp male 
my home safe, comfortable, and attractive” 

Drama tization.-From games to dramatization is only a step Ac- 

■trZlr: ° D f era " D UDllmlted DUmber of ^108 suitable tor 

“ M '°‘ a " d • d *l’ M «» * at dramatic forma. , 1 ) 

Children may act out stories read, or told by themselves or hv 

teacher. < 2 , The duttelof pubtto aorranta aueh „ ^uoe^ Z 

^ 8treet cIean ", public-health nurse, the fire ranger 

drLTkST keeper - “• Oo "' a “ rt 

vahiable instruction may be given through the medium 

ritnnH ^ 8ter8 ’ and mo<lel6 which Win illustrate facts and 

situations relating to safety and accident prevenUon. ( 1 ) Familiar 

sfcns m&y be lettered, illustrated, and their meaning discus^ wUh 
the reasons ba*k of them, such as " Railroad crosslng-Loo^utTr 

m 
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the engine,” “ School— Slow down,” “ Hospital street,” “ Wait until 
tli? car stops.” “ Don’t talk to the motorman,” " Keep to the right” 
(2) Scrapbooks illustrating the development of certain Inventions, 
such as vehicles or the means of lighting and heating, may be built 
up and prove a valuable means of acquiring a stock of general infor- 
mation. (3) A bulletin board for clippings and original work can 
be a source of great interest not only to the children who contribute 
to it but to all who see it 

Language .— There is a wealtil of material In the field of safety 
for work in the various branches of language. Conversation, story- 
telling, reading, oral and written language, debates, the writing of 
slogans, rules, letters, verses, and plays, are all excellently adapted to 
^safety instruction. (1) The younger children may tell about acci- 
dents which have happened to them or which they know about, dis- 
cussing why these accidents happened, what would have prevented 
them, and how much more worth while It would have been to save 
the time and pain they cost for something more pleasant (2) They 
may discuss safe and unsafe- places to play and tell why streets, 
railroad tracks, lumberyards, excavations, and fire escapes are not 
suitable places for children. (3) The older children may work out 
a series of questions on fire hazards to upply to their homes. (4) 
Two-minute* speeches not only give expression to a safety Idea but 
teach the children to think on their feet. (5) Children may write 
safety slogans, adopting one or two at a time as class mottoes to be 
. acted upon In every possible way, (6) They may write verses to 
some well-known tune so that the best may be learned and sung 
* by the whole school. 

Mature study— Aa approach to the whole subject of safety and 
conservation may be made through nature study. The struggle for 
existence among plants and animals foreshadows the same among 
men. The forces which we have to contend with are different to-day 
but the struggle goes on. There are many forms of life which have 
not survived the battle and others which are disappearing under our 
very eyes. (1) Children will be fasdpatcd by the study of safety 
devices in nature — the protective coloring of tree toads, moths, rab- 
bits, and many kinds of birds, the turtle’s strong house into which 
he can withdraw if enemies are about, the sensitive whiskers of the 
cat, the keen scent of the dog, the swift legs of the deer, the quills 
. of the porcupine, the skunk's effective weapon for defense. (2) All 
wild animals will fight to -protect their young and nearly every ani- 
mal has some characteristic quality or habit which protects him to a 
greater or less extent from the special dangers which he is likely 
to meet 

History . — The time is coming, although It has by no means yet ar- 
rived, when history will cease to be taught merely as a succession of 
military campaigns. The developing of the thought customs, and 
social and economic life and relationships of the race Is an Infinitely 
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more vital conception of history than the military one. There Is a 
vast amount of material here which has a direct application to the 

m L7ZT (1) Wha ' WCrC ““ to prehlstodc^an? 

Mtfl m „ ' du‘ ,3) Ha " We »™ IW el P«FleDCe8 

i !J, ** 0W dld I,ve ln toe first few years of our city? 

( ) What kind of houses did they have? (0) What did they do in 
case of fire? (7) What was the traffic situation? * *" 

Civic*. Nearly all the subject matter of safety and accident pre- 

the dm COm , e V Dder th ® head ° f ClV,CS - * i8 ^teresting to analyze 
the different departments of a city government and see how many 

re really organized for the protection of life, health, and property 

A study of the agencies of the local government with which children 

»“ ‘*"‘7“ ”»“« m W be begun even .be kl ' de ™ 

ZT jTr “Tt *° * ' tU ' i, 80rero “™ t semclM (or 

safety, local. State, and Federal. 

Physical training.- All training which develops the senses and 
makes for a healthy, alert, vigorous body is safety education for 
many accidents are the result of physical defects or lack of muscular 
control and coordination. An awkward, cautious child Is more apt 
to get hurt than the child who apparently takes chances but whose 
senses are keen and body responsive and under pJeTcon^ 

“ ptw ' c “ cui,ure ,a • - - *£• -TK 

AfStAmette.-Through the use of numbers obtained from statistical 

amhmetir * aCC ‘ dents and Prevention, many interesting 
arithmetic lessons may be planned. Not only will the arithmetic^ 

to bW0 “ e T '“"" d bUt ““ leS “” 8 ^ M,etI wlu 

SUtlsUc. which .re essential (, r such lemons m.» he obtained from 
the following: (l) Newark (any city) Safety Council, (2) National 

safety mT"’ if! Corporatlon (department of 

safety, (4) Newark (any city) Department of Public Safety 

Var, ° U8 PhaSe8 ° f hQ “ an «lfltlon8hlp 8 ; studies 
In geography, offer many opportunities for safety education Les- 
eons concerning Industries and transportation probably present the 
best possibiUtles but besides these, geography provides Liable 
opportunities for the development of safety Ideals. 


C. Plays and Other Forms of Dramatic Activities " 

Safety games antUhe dramatization of safety songs and 
stones are frequently mentioned as schoolroom safety ac- 
tivities. In the kindergarten and primary grades traffic 
games are played and safety habits in connection with cross- 
ing the street are inculcated. Occasionally a good safety 
play is produced by some author but generally the plays 
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and games initiated by the pupils tWeinselves have a greater 
effect because they apply directly to the child’s own 
experience. 

The Massachusetts course of study in safety education for 
the elementary and junior high schools for 1931 gives a 
safety assembly program in which a play is enacted which 
has been planned and written by three sixth-grade classes. 
The teaching procedure is given below : 

A. Planning and writing the play. 

In one sixth grade a child recalled a health program given a year 
or two before The program had included a court trial. The sug- 
gestion was made that the trial of a case involving an automobile 
accident be worked out In a similar manner. The possible ways in 
which children are injured by automobiles were discussed. An acci- 
dent, caused by the common violation of the rule against roller 
skating in the street, was decided upon as the cause for the trial. 

Several children who had been to court volunteered Information 
concerning court procedure. Children were selected to go to the 
public library and select books containing trial scenes and other 
Information about the courts. A trial scene, written by a class In 
Louisville, Ky., was found very helpful. Parts were read aloud by 
various members of the class to, familiarize themselves with the form 
of a trial. 

Arrangements were made by telephone with officers of the Spring- 
field court to have 25 members of the class see an accident case being 
tried. 

As the children had already started working ont their case before 
• they visited court, they were in an eager, critical frame of mind, and 
returned with an immense amount of detailed information concerning 
the arrangement of the court, the duties and deportment of the offi- 
cers, and principals in the case, and the properties necessary for them 
to depict a true Massachusetts court 
Differences between the Massachusetts and Kentucky courts called 
for Borne revision In their scene. 

In discussing the scene, theJechildren decided to use a shadow 
picture representation of the accident instead of a diagram such as la 
used In court. 

Another sixth grade cooperated here by making the shadow pictures 
and manipulating the figures. The first scene, in shadow, shows a 
boy roller skating In the street He trips over his hockey stick, falls, 
and is struck by an oncoming automobile. A second scene shows him 
being carried to the hospital by the driver. 

B. The play— The Trial of Billy Brown. 

A pro'ogue preceded the courtroom scene. 8everal boys were heard 
in a conversation scoffing at safety measures. They were interrupted 
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by the arrival of a newsboy with an extra edition telling of the 
accident to Billy Brown. * * 

Time: A morning in March. 15)30. 

Scene: A courtroom in Springfield. Mass. 

Characters (in order of api>earaue< » : 

Sheriff, who announces the judge. 

Crier, who opens the court. 

Judge, who presides at the trial. 

Clerk who calls the cases, impanels jurors, and administers 
oath to witnesses. 

Jurors (12) headetl by the forenrm. 

Mr. Courtney, lawyer for plaintiff, states his case to the jury ; 

later he questions witnesses and sums up Ills case 
Mr. Courtney's witnesses: 

1. Nurse Waite, who testifies to the arrival of Billy at the 

hospital in an Injured condition on the day of the 
accident. 

2. Docior Brunh, who testifies to the seriousness of Billy's 

condition. 

. 8. Nancy Reed, a schoolmate of Billy's, who saw the acci- 

dent, and admits that Billy, unlike most of the class, 
is not a safety crusader. 

4 . Billy Brown (on crutches), who testifies to being struck 

by the automobile and admits that he did not leave 
the road when the horn was sounded. 

5. Mr. Brown, the plaintiff, who testifies concerning his 

inability to meet the hospital bills easily, and admits 
that Billy has been careless before. 

Mr. Winter’s witnesses: 

1. Officer Gardy f who testifies to having trouble with Billy 
about ignoring safety rules. 

%Mr. Mahoney, a garage mechanic, who testifies to the 
good condition of the defendant’s brakes. 

8. Miss Mack, Billy’s teacher, who testifies to the teaching 
of safety in school. 

4 . Mr. Johnson, a photographer, who presents the shadow 
picture of the accident as he saw it. 

6. Mr. Grant, the defendant, who testifies to the precau- 

tions he took, and his good record as a driver. 

, Safety Ptjvys 

These plays, listed in Safety Education, by Idabelle Stev- 
enson A S, Barnes & Co., New York, N. Y., ,„ay be pur- 
chased from Education Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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For •primary grades . — Little lost aster . 20 Danger of # run- 
• ning away. 

For elementary grades. — Bruin's inn , 20 fire prevention. 
The cracker conspiracy , 20 Fourth-of-July safety. How 
knowledge driveth away feSV, a morality play showing that 
fears in their place are normal and protective; suitable to 
be given before adult audience by children. Bill’s Christmas 
fright, Christmas play based on dream of boy who will not 
learn to use his playthings carefully. Bill’s day in court, 
trial of a boy who has disobeyed traffic regulations. 

For junior high schools. — The lost camping place — fire 
prevention and forest conservation. Silver shoes, dangers 
of heedless coasting. The mystery box, a narrowly averted 
railroad accident. 

For senior high schools. — Flying colors, dramatic episode 
of the part safety plays in a city election. Sixty miles an 
hour, reckless driving and its results. 

Othf.b Plays 

* « 

For elementary grades.— Home safety and fire prevention. 

Beard, Harriet E. Safety first for school and home. Macmillan 
Co. 

The gift of fire— fire prevention. Present status of safety edu- 
cation. National Society for the Study of Education. Public 
School Publishing Co., 143 pages. 

The trial of fire — flr.e prevention. National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, New York, N. Y. 

D. Readings 

Carefully selected reading material will help to develop 
habits of safety, for the story is one of the potent influences 
that shape the chijd’s thought and affect his behavior. 
Many lessons may be learned from the reading of good 
safety stories. Supplementary reading books are replete 
with such literature which is easily available in most school 
libraries for the teacher’s use. 


* Also in the collection, “Little playa for little people/’ A. P. Sanford and 
Robert Haven Schauffler. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1980. 
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. h Baltimore course of study in safety education for 
eiementary grades, 1930, gives a list of 450 such stories 
selected from 36 school readers and arranged by grades 
The Worcester, Mass., course of study in safety education 
gives a similar list, as do many others. Bibliographies of 
stories which are used in safety lessons are appended to 
many courses, taken generally from books of famous deeds 
depicting heroes and heroism. A reading list from the 
course in safety used in the city of Baltimore, Md., is given 
here by grades and topics. 


Qrade I. Topic: Study of the community. 

Reading: "Jimmie Sllderlegs.’’ by Dr. Henry Hoffman; “The 
safety hill of health,” by Lummls and Shame; “ Stone’s Bileut 
reader," Grade I, page 67 ; “ Fire department." a picture book 
published by M. A. Donohue & Co. 

Grade II. Topic: The fnap. 

Reading: “The story of milk," Zlrbes and Wesley; 8torles of 
the farm In various supplementary readers; Picture books of 
the farm brought from home; Stories of how plants. Insects, 
animals, and mankind prepare for winter; Reference books 
on science used for Identifying poison Ivy, poison sumach 
mushrooms, etc. 


Grade III. 1. Topic: Transportation. A unit on transportation, safety 
In olden times, on land, at sea, in air. 

Suggested stories : A. Story of the first steam engine (race be- 
tween Tom Thumb and horse-drawn vehicle) ; B, Original 
stories of trip In automobile (attached) ; C. Train stories in 
Marjorie Hardy’s new stories and best stories ; D. Ship stories 
telling about meantf of safety ; B. Stories of famous flights— 
Lindbergh, Byrd, CJoste, and ways in which' these men tried to 
prevent accidents. 


2. Topic : Foods — the market. ,• 

Reading: " First lessons In geography,” by Knowlton ; “ Best 
stories," Book III; “Bobby and Betty with the workers," 
by Dopp ; “^lome folks,” by Russell Smith ; “ Child stoir 
readers,” by Freemah. Book II. 

8. Topic: The Indians. 

Reading: “ The friendly Indians," Storyland, page 73 ; “ In- 
dian children,” Pathway to reading, Book II, page 28; 
"Indian travel," Best stories, page 60; “What Squanto 
taught the Pilgrims,” Best stories, page 36 ; " Indian 
stories," Child’s own reader, page 84;- “The first fire," 
8toryland, page 07. 
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* ■ Grade IV. Topic : Conservation of forests. 

Problem: How is the United States trying to preserve its forests! 

! Reading: “Open doors to science," by Caldwell and Meier, 

pages 182-183 ; “ Child story reader," fifth grade, pages 
25-64; Booklets — Report of State" department of forestry 
for 1927, page 23, and for 1928, page 21. 

Grade V. Topic: Injurious insects, the Japanese beetle. 

Reading available information on the beetle, “ Our insect friends 
and foes," by DuPuy, Chapter XX; United States Department 
. of Agriculture, Circular No. 363; Chart from Japanese beetle 

| laboratory, Moorestown, N. J.. 

| Problem : How the Maryland State department of forestry safe- 

i guards her trees from fires. 

1 Literature and reading: 1. Poem, “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer; 

2. (o) Stories from "Elementary science by grades," pages 
260-280; (b) “Young and Field render,” Book IV ; (o) 

“ Scientific American magazine,” August, 1930. 

Grade VI. 1. Topic : Halloween. 

Problem : Dangerous pranks on Halloween. 

Reading: Stone’s Bilent reader, Book VI, “Halloween cus- 
toms and how they have arisen ” ; Bolenlus reader. Book 
VI, “How the witches have been punished for Halloween 
Wnlker-Parkman. Study reader, Book VI, " Day of Judg- 
ment." 

2. Topic : Constructing a “ safety " house. 

Reading: “Pathway to reading,” Book VI, pages 121, 139; 
j ^ Safety education magazine; Stone’s silent reading, Book # 

VI, page 264; Lewis and Rowland's silent reader, Book VI, 

! page 236 ; page 269 ; Study reader, Book VI, pages 267-281 ; 

“ Health,” by Turner and Collins, page 193. 

ij 

A short bibliography of books for pupils to read is ap- 
pended here. Some of these are supplementary reading 
material for classroom programs and some are general ref- 
erences for library reading periods. 

Materials for Pupils ' 

* Books to Read 

Booth, Stella. Jimmie ‘and the junior safety council. Yonkers, 

, N. Y., World Book Co., 1926. $1.20. 

/ Supplementary reader for the Intermediate trades based on Junior gaiety coun- 
cil activities. 

I Bbinkkshoff, Geoboe I., 'end Rowe, Celtic a. Safety first stories. 

New York, Longmans, Green k Oo„ 1929. 88 cents. 

A silent readsr. Stories deal with everyday situations Involving safety. 
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F °x Emth Roller bears and the Safeway tribe. New York. The 
Macmillan Co.. 1928. 90 cents. 


Martin. Frank E„ and Davis. George M. 
Little. Brown & Co., 1924. 

A supplementary n adcr on Are prevention. 
Roberts, Mildred Miles. Safety town stories, 
eago, Lyons & Carnahan, 1930. Illustrated. 
8afety reader for little folkg. 


Firebrands. Boston, 


New York and Chi- 


E. School Safety Organizations 

In 16 cities some safety organization is in operation, and 
sometimes three or four such organizations are at work 
in one school. These are listed as school safety commit- 
tees, junior safety councils, safety scouts, safety courts patrol 
squads, traffic squads, first-aid units, and fair-play groups. 

Junior Safety Council 

A 

As the junior safety council of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, New York, represents in a general* way the’ work of the 
other organizations, a description of ‘its functions is re- 
ported here from the Omaha, Nebr., course of study : Out- 
line of safety instruction and suggestions for junior safety 
council organizations. 


Organization plans.— it we are to reach t£e objectives we have set 
for this work, some form of organisation will be necessary. Pupils 
must have the opportunity to do safety work as well as to study 

In ,n 7.“ : th J 8 Ca “ ° nly C ° me throu 6 h *>™e organization 

plan that will bring children into active participation in the work. 

Organization should be modified to meet any peculiar situation 

Membership, There shall be two classes of membership, active 
and associate. 

(o) Active membership shall consist of two representatives from 
each fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade room, elected semiannu- 

SL?. PDPl18 ° f 0)6 r °° m - Where 90 de8lred - Pupils can be se- 
lected from the second and third grades; also where school is small 
a greater number should be taken from each room. 

(6) Associate membership shall be open to any other pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades who- may give to the council 
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adequate proof that he lives up to the rules as hereinafter provided 
for. Here again the second and third grades mav be Included 
Members should be required to fulfill the requirements anew each 
year before being admitted to associate membership. 

(c) All other pupils in the schools will participate In class-room 
. activities and vote on all matters referred back to the room. 

Officers, (o) Officers shall consist of a president, vice president 
secretary, and captain of patrols. 

(6) The first three of these officers shall be elected semiannually 
by the council from the list of active members. 

(c) The captain of patrol shall be appointed by the president of the 
council in cooperation with the prineipaL 

(d) Election shall be held semiannually, the first.in September and 

the second in January. € 

Membership requirements.— Any pupil may be admitted to associate 
membership when Ue has — 

( 0 ) Learned the safety pledge. 

(ft) Observed the safety code as listed, for three weeks, 

(c) Reported Jta writing at least two unsafe conditions in the 
neighborhood of the school. 

(d) Helped smaller children or elderly persons in dangerous situa- 
tions and has reported same in writing. 

Insignia— (a) Active members shall be provided with a Junior 
safety council button by the Omaha Safety Council. 

(6) Patrols shall be provided with a patrol button, a Iso to he 
supplied by the Omaha Safety CoundL 

(c) These buttons may be worn at all times and shall constitute a 
badge of authority amongst the children of the school in regard to 
warnings against unsafe practices. 

(d) Associate members shall be supplied with an associate mem- 
bership button by the Omaha Safety Council. 

(c) Active members 0 % associate members may have their buttons 
taken away from them by the principal for reported violation of anv 
part of the safety code or pledge. Each member is to be responsi- 
ble for his button and is not to be provided with another in case of 
loss except in payment of the cost." 

Activities.—! The following are among the suggested activities 
which can be carried on by the membership of the council. For 
these activities both active and assodate members should be used. 

It will be found that many of these activities will be governed 
by the committee heretofore referred to. 

(а) Guarding stairways in the schools at all times when desired 
by the prlndpaL 

(б) Acting as patrols on playgrounds, guarding against dangerous 

Play. 






Co«t of button* : Patrol, 10 cent*; active, 0 cent*; associate, 8 cent*. 
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(o) Acting as patrols at dangerous corners (standing at curb and 

° . l . D ‘" e 8t [ eet) - a8fll8t1 ^ children to cross in orderly fashion. 

(d) Reporting hazards In the vicinity of school. 

(e) Aiding the principal in any way at any time as desired 

(f) Active members of council acting as a court for the trial of 
t lose pupils guilty of violation of safety regulations. This has been 
round extremely effective. 

pg 

Pledge of the junior safety council.— It will be necessary 
for every active and associate member to learn the Safety 

Pledge, which pledge should be recited at every council 
meeting: J 

I will work for the safety of others as I would want them 
to work for my safety. 

I will try to be careful all the time, everywhere. 

I will not take unnecessary chances of getting hurt, and 
will warn others against doing so. 

this year 10 “ y *** to help reduce number of accidents 

All this I will do for the sake qt humanity and the honor 
or my school. 

School patrol. Undoubtedly the school patrol is in a 
large measure responsible for the safety of school children 
on the street Doctor Stack, in his study of Safety Educa- 
tion in the Secondary Schools, reports that at the present 
time there is no satisfactory method of measuring the value 
of patrols and councils in reducing accidents. “ We only 
know, says Doctor Stack, “that there are very' rarely 
accidents at crossings where patrols are on duty. 1 ’ 

In 15 of the 20 city school systems included on pages 27 
and 28 the school patrol is in operation. These patrols are 
organized in various ways. In some cities the patrols are 
organized under the direction of the department of physical 
education; other cities such as Detroit have a special super- 
visor of safety ; still others are organized under the direction 
of the local safety <*>uncil, the automobile club, or the police 
department. In the majority of schools studied the patrols 
are selected by principals or sponsore and meet weekly or ’ 

Mfak!w8- Th ’ 8tandard rules for school-boy patrols are 

Standard rules for school-hoy patrols.— Thee* rules for 
the operation of school-boy patrols have been adopted by a 
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joint committee of the American Automobile Association, 
the National Safety Council, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. They are based on experience and 
careful observation of patrol operation in approximately 
1,000 cities, in Several of which the work has been carried on 
for from 5 to 10 years with outstanding success in the practi- 
cal elimination of accidents and the improvement of 


The rules are also in harmony with the best legal advice and 
court decisions on questions of authority and responsibility. 
These rules, therefore, are recommended to all school author- 
ities and to all bodies sponsoring patrols. The rules do not 
cover the operation of other types of safety patrols in 
school buildings, on playgrounds, at coasting hills, or in 
connection with school busses. 

1. Function . — The function of the school-boy patrol la to Instruct, 
direct, and control the members of the student body in crossing the 
streets at or near schools. Patrols should not be charged with the 
responsibility of directing vehicular traffic, nor be allowed to do so, 
other than signalling to a motorist who approaches the crossing 
after the student pedestrians have left the curb. 

2. Selection .— Patrol members should ordinarily be appointed by 
the principal or by the officers and faculty adviser of the authorized 
student organization. These members are ordinarily boys, but girls 
may be appointed in certain cases. They should be selected from 
the Beventh and eighth grades, or from the sixth grade If that is 
the highest In the school. Patrol members should be selected for 
leadership and reliability. Their service should be voluntary and 
approved by parent or guardian. Officers should serve for at least 
one full term ; other members may be changed at intervals of about 
six weeks. Any officer or member should be removed for cause. 

8. Size and officers . — The size of the patrol varies with street 
conditions and size of the school The average patrol has 10 or 12 
members Including officers. Every patrol Bhiould have a captain, 
lieutenants and sometimes sergeants may also be appointed. 

4. Instruction and supervision .— These are essential If the patrol 
Is to be efficient and permanent In general the best results" have 
been obtained where the patrols operate under Immediate Instruc- 
tion and supervision of pollcfe officers detailed for the purpose and 
acting under general supervision of the school authority and the * 
sponsoring body which may be the motor club, safq^y council, or 
other* civic body. New members of the patrol should, where prac- 
ticable, serve with and under the guidance of experienced members 
for at least a week. 
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5 /,M f p B , B The standard insignia for ritrol .members la th* 

wi™ ,f a n ® r0wn \ beIt made <>t 2-lncb nSerlal. This must be 
worn at all time, while on duty. Special badges for officer, may Z 

worn on the left breast or- left arm. Auxiliary equipment. If any 
should be standard throughout the community. ^ 

6. Flags and whistles .— Patrol member, while <ta duty shall not 

■ T;ir 8im - "•■»* »■** **■. « whi.,s! 

the crnb ?? , prooedure -- The P«trol member should stand on 
the curb not 1 B the street, and hold back the children until he aeea a 

ull in the traffic. When this occurs he motions to the children to 
cross the street In a group. He still keeps his position on the curb 
except that if his view of traffic Is obstructed by parked cars or 
otherwise, he may step into the street a sufficient distance to obtain 
a clear view but not more than three paces; after the children have 
crossed he returns to his position on the curb. 1 

Where the street is wldft or' the traffic heavy, there should be two 
t«trol boys at the crossing. One opiates as describe* iSTtho pre- 
ceding paragraph, on the .side from which the children are coming 

* ® °lmi r °, Pe * te8 8,mUarly on t*»e opposite curb, giving attention 
to possible traffic approaching: on that ride and assisting the group 
of children to reach that curb In safety. ** 

«r 8 i«f°“. r< °J rf “?~ The patrQl member ? should reach their posts 10 
or 15 minutes before the opening of school in the morning and at 

““I should^ remain until after the last belL At nopn and 
afternoon, dismissal they leave their classes two or three minutes 
before dismissal bell and reffialn on duty 10 or 15 minute, while 
children are leaving, if any classes are dismissed earlier than 
others, it is essential that patrol, be on duty at aU time, while 
children are crossing the streets. 

9 Relation to police ofllcers.-M intersection^ when traffic la con-' 
trolled by an officer or a traffic signal or both, the patrol, will direct 
the crossing of the children in conformity with the dictions of £ 
signals or the officer. * e 

At intersections without regular traffic control, the traffic may be 
sufficiently heavy to require the special assignment of a police officer ’ 
at the times when children are going to and from -school. When this 

t r? . lB f ?° 0 T eilded that the <**<** «*opld not stand 

e Intersection, but at the curb, and when a group ot^ildren has 

Jeen collected, escort them across the .street, stopping regular traffic 
for the purpose If necessary. The function of the patrol boys Is 
then to hold the children at the curb until the police officer la iady 
to take them across. 1 

. 1 F. Other Activities 

The following safety test is taken froin Safety Education 
in the Elementary Schools, by Ruth Streitz, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati : 
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Too will find listed here some tests to seejlf-^ou remember some 
of the things you have been taught about Safety. You will be given 
e few minutes to answer all the questions. Read each one through 
and put a mark like this V before the one that you {hink best 
answers the question. 

1, In crossing the street one should — 

(а) Look up, go to the middle of the street, then look down. 

(б) Look left, go to the middle of the street, then look right 

' (c) Look to see if others are crossing. 

2. Fire engines should be given the right of way because— 

(a) They are too heavy to turn out in traffic. 

( b) They are going too fast to stop. 

(o) They must reach their destination quickly. 

8. The quickest and best way to call the Are department Is to 

(а) Run and ?hout 

(б) Ring a fire alarm. 

\ (o) Telephone. 

^Ve should stay away from houses where a sign says— ■ 

(a) Throw no rubbish, 

(b) Mail. 

(c) Smallpox. « 

6. If a Are broke out in school we would 

IM Mnrr h P"* * quickly. 

• (6) Rush out quickly. 

(o) Run to the nearest Are alarm box.X 
fl. Ashes from a stove or furnace should be put in\ * 

(a) Wooden box. * , 

(b) Cardboard box. 

(c) Metal box. 

7. Ip case hot gftdse is on Are one should— 

(a) Throw on water. 

(b) Smother *with rug or blanket. 

(c) Throw on sand, salt, or Aour. 

8. Firemen are sent to theaters before every performance to see 

that— . - . A 

(o) The curtain is in condition to go up. * 

(6) That required regulations have been fulAlled. 

(c) That the doors are ready to open. 

£jp Floors under stoves should have metal sheeting because— 

• (o) It is strong e|pugh tohold uq the stove. 

(6) Protects the Aooring. 

(o) Is easy to keep clean. 

10. Oily rags should be kept in — 

(o) Tln'cans. 

, (&) Boxes. 

(o) Trash barrels. 
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11. The best sign for a railroad crossing io- 
ta) Look out for the cars. 

(6) Railroad crossing. 

(c) Stop, look, listen. 

12. We should cross the street — 

(o) Jn front of our home. 

(b) in the middle of the block. 

(c) At the crossing. 

13. Garbage should be put in — 

(а) Large metal cans with covers. 

(б) Cardboard boxes that can be destroyed. 

(c) Open cans. 

Near a water hydrant a sign says— 

( a ) Park here.- • 

(ft) Do not park here. 

(c) Keep moving, 
red light means — 

(a) Go ahead. * 

(b) Danger. 

(c) Hurry. 

« 1S - Th e best way to clean streets is by— 

(a) Sprinkling. 

(6) Sweeping. 

(c) Washing. 

17. One should not look for a gas leak with a lighted match 

because — 

4 (o) The match will not give sufficient light. 

(b) The match will burn out too quickly. 

. ' (c) It might cause an explosion. 

18. %Borfflres should — , 

. ( fl ) Be made on a calm day. 

(6) Should never be made. 

(c) Be made on a stormy day. 

A copy of part 2 of Doctor Stack’s test is given below : ** 

Read the following directions: Below there 4s a series of ques- 
tions. If you believe the answer should be ‘•Yes,’* underline the 

. Y “ C ° 1UmD St the Blde - If you think th « answer should 

be No, draw a line under the “No.” Do not hurry. Be sure you 
are right. 

a 

1. If your clothes catch on Are, is it best to run outdoors?. Yes. No. 

2. Is it safe to hold small firecrackers In the hand? Yes. No 

-Stack, Herbert J. National Teats In Safety Education, 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, New York City. 


National Bureau 
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3. When walking along country highways should you walk Yes. 
on the left side? 


4 . 


Does the individual have a right to disregard quaran- Yes. 
tine regulations if they seem too strict and interfere 


with his liberty? r 

5. Is the Shaefer system of artificial resuscitation the Yes. 

best for reviving persons who have* been almost 
drowned?- 

6. Should the gas oven door be closed before the gas is Yes. 

lighted? 

7. Do fire underwriters insist on many electrical safe- Yes. 

guards in house wiring so that the electrical com- 
panies may sell more products? 

8. Are school safety patrols useful in reducing accidents?. Yes. 

9. If you know how to drive A motor vehicle Should you Yes. 

'drive a car If the State law does not permit It? 

10. Is It all right to go swimming in a lake alone If you are Yes. 
a good swimmer? 


11. Is the safest j)lace in a thunder storm under a tree? Yes 

12. Is the school fire drill a waste of time? Yes. 

13. Is it all right to play with a gun if you think It Isn’t Yes. 

loaded? 


14. Is there danger of spontaneous combustion of dry hay Yes. 
, in barns? 

15. Do uniform traffic codes tend to reduce accidents?.. Yes. 

16. Are automobile accidents Increasing in the United Yes. 

States? 


17. Should one look for gas leaks in the cellar with Yes. 

matches? *" 

18. May thermometers be used on ocean linens to Inform Yes. 

the navigators of near-by icebergs? 

19. May a person driving a car be held responsible for Yes. 

injuries which he may cause to a pedestrian crossing 
the street? . 

ar * 

20. Should radio aerials be placed under high-tension elec- Yes. 
^ trie light wires? 

21. Are aviation benebn lights operated by the Department Yes. 

of Commerce? 

22. Are air . brakes used on trolley cars? yes 

23. Is the number of accidents on railways increasing?. Yes. 

24. Is fire the most Important canse of airplane accidents?. Yes. 

25. Is It advisable to take out fire Insurance? *Ypg 

26. Are all passenger-carrying steamships inspected regu- Yes 

larly? ■ - 
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No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

» 

No. 

So. 

No. , 


No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
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27. Is faulty construction the cause of most automobile Yes. No 

accidents? 

28. In the Schaefer method of artificial respiration Is the Yes. No 

upstroke slow ? 

29. Are cats used to show the presence of monoxide gas in Yes No 

mines? 

30. Is It advisable to use rubber tubing for gas stoves?.. Yes. No. 


IV. The Administration of Safety Programs 


The School Program 


The report of the subcommittee on safety education of 
the White House Conference outlines the following pro- 
cedures for the administration of a safety program & 
There is considerable variation in the methods of ad- 
ministering safety education in a school system. A number 
of factors have contributed to this variation, such as the 
size of the system, the number and kinds of administrative 
** officers, and the cooperation of outside organizations work- 
ing with the schools. As in the case of many df the newer 
subjects, there is some question as to where safety belongs 
and by whom it should be supervised. 


1. The superintendent or some other administrative officer desig- 
nated by him should be the general supervisor of safety. In some 
cities the supervisor will be the assistant superintendent or one of 
the general supervisors. In others, safety is under the supervision 
of the health education and physical education departments. In 
several cities we And special supervisors of safety education. It is 
essential, in any case, that some administrator be responsible for 
the proper carrying out of safety activities. 


z. me responsibility for supervision In each school building should 
be placed upon the principal. He, In turn, may appoint an assistant 
or a teacher as building supervisor, but the principal should be the 
responsible officer. The building supervisor usnally acts as advisor 

for patrols and councils and Is responsible for the safety activities 
or the school. 

S. Provisions for safety in and about school bnildings. In many 
States there are special codes regarding building construction. Many 
cides also have regulations relative to the construction of school 

buildings. It Is essential that provisions should be made for the 
following: ^ 

4 It is desirable for each city to have Its own course of study la 
safety education. In recent years there has been a wave of Interest 
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In curriculum building. Denver Includes safety education in the 
health education and civics courses of study. Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Worcester, Springfield (Mass.), Des Moines. Newark, and other cities 
have separate courses of study providing for the teaching of safety 
In a number of subjects. A large number of cities use automobile 
club or safety council lesson outlines but have no regular syllabus of 
their own. Although the material offered In these lesson outlines 
may be highly desirable, such outlines are aids to teachers and should 
not take the place of courses of study. 

5. Some provisions should be made by cities for the purchase of 
readers and other safety .materials for the schools. 

6. Efforts should be made to secure the cooperation of other city 
departments that are doing safety work. The police, health, and fire 
departments in most cities have materials and facilities available for 
assisting schools. 

7. Special weeks or special days may be set aside by the schools 
for stressing some phase of safety. 

8. Superintendents of schools may also secure the cooperation of 
motor clubs, safety councils, chambers of commerce, and other local 
organizations interested In safety. ' 

9. It is advisable that cities use some kind of accident reporting 
system so that the accident experience may be made the basis of 
special stress In the curriculum." 

The organization of the safety program, according to 
Doctor Scheib, 24 supervisor of safety education in the State 
of Massachusetts, naturally falls under four lines of pro- 
cedure: (1) General* preparation, (2) phases of safety edu-' 
cation, (3) activities, and (4) curriculum. A detailed out- 
line of the work in safety education in the State of Massa- 
chusetts follows: 

Outline 

L General preparation. 

A. Subscribe to Safety Education, published monthly by the 

Educational Division of the National SaT^y Council. T 
Park Avenue, New York. $1. Other materiul as posters 
and plays may also be obtained from this source. 

B. Organize safety patrol and Junior safety councils. 

C. Use organized play at recess. 

D. Have frequent fire drills. 

B. Conduct a “ No accident campaign." 

"Whit® House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 8ectlon III-C. 
Committee on the School Child. Report of Subcommittee on Safety Education. 

"A Safety Exposition or Suggestive Safety Program for the Elementary 
8cboota, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Depar tment of Education. Ida E. 
8cbe!b, supervisor of safety education. 
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I. General preparation — Continued. 

F. Ask each teacher to have at least one “safety day“ a 
month when each lesson Is based on some phase of safety 
Hold several safety assemblies. 

Have State supervisor of safety speak to the teachers. 

I. Make analysis of accidents In your district as a basis of 
safety work. +x 

II. Phases of safety education. 

A. Highway. 

B. Home. 

C. SchooL 


D. Play. 

E. Health. 

F. Industry. 

G. Celebration. 

H. Conservation. 

III. Activities. 

A. Construction. * 

1. Moving-picture machine showing preventive measures. 

2. Theater board— safety program. 

3. Sand table— replica of traffic conditions near school. 

4. Building blocks — vehicles, scenes requiring caution. 

5. Signals, signs, safety devices, safety maps. 

0. Safety games. 

7. Safety lantern slides. 

B. Collections. 

1. Pictures of safety devices. 

2. Records of work done by pupils to prevent accidents. 

3. Report of school accidents, causes, and how they might 

have been prevented. 

C. Organization. 

1. Safety Information bureau. 

2. Safety news bulletin. 

3. First-aid club or class. 

D. Talks. 

1. First aid — by nurse, doctor. 

2. Prevention — by nurse, doctor, dentist, optician, or ocu- 
list 

3. Safety — by policeman, fireman. 

B. Out'door activities. 

1. Safety parade. $ 

2. Excursions to railroad, traffic center, factory, dairy 

firehouse. 

IV. Curriculum. 

A. English. 

1. Debates, discussions. 

2. Illustrated talks. 
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IV. Curriculum — Continued. 

A. English— Continued. 

8. Compositions, stories. 

4. Poems, songs, rhymes. 

6. Fables, legends. 

6. Plays, pageants, scenarios, charades. 

7. Creeds, slogans. 

B. Arithmetic. 

1. Graphs, charts, diagrams, tabulations. 

2. Problems from statistics. 

8. Traffic count. A 

0. Social studies. 

1. Current events. 

2. Excursions. 

8. Safety in other lands. 

4. History of transportation, aviation. 

5. Safety in mining, lumbering, manufacturing, agri- 

culture. 

8. Conservation — human life, natural resources, time, 
labor. 

D. Arts. 

L Pantomimes, tableaux, dramatizations. 

2. Free expression. 

(a) Modeling — hydrant, bus, truck, train, trolley. 

(b) Impressions of excursions. 

(c) Cartoons. 

(d) Pictures. 

8. Posters. 

4. Puzzles. 

5. Badges, insignia. 

6. Instruction in safe use of tools. 

E. Physical education including health. ^ 

1. Bodily control. 

2. Good* habits. 

F. Reading. | f 

What Constitutes a Good Program in Safety for a 
• School System 

A Check List fob SupnaimNDEivTs * 

The report of the committee on safety of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection has out 


* Submitted by Dr. Herbert Stack, chairman of the White House Committee 
on Safety Education. 
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^ h ^ might ** considered a desirable program in 
safety. This program consists of the following features: 

J: for school-boy patrols to protect children at dangerous 

intersections near school buildings. goua 

hnL P n atr0 ‘ S f °' haU mon,tor8 «*ulate traffic within the school 
' bU ‘ ld :f g8 ’ ° n Playgrounds, and other places inside the school 
an J h provl8lon J°r teaching safety In school extracurricular activities 
1 . &S a88embUes . home-room programs, and club activities, 1 e 

Junior safety councils, boy scouts, girl scouts, swimming, and first 

min J he M Safe « program 8hould he under the supervision of an ad- 
the sp^al^utndsom 6 SUPerl ° tendent ' aad hla “hunt or one of 

mL£°Z r T D ^ * glV6D t0 P 01106 ’ fire ’ and health d epart- 

w^fare ° Ut ° f 8P€Clal campal « 118 f <” community 

6. The school plant should be safe. In many States there «r* 
special codes regarding building construction. It Is essential that 

S r ngs r ° Vl8i0D ^ ^ f ° r ^ Pr ° teCtl0n ° f ^“schtl 

7. It is advisable that schools use some kind of accident-reportlne 
~ thEt “ ay gCt at ^ f0Ct8 relaUve ^ child accidents 

tJ'nT K Pr °I W0D 8110,11(1 1)6 made hy school superintendents for 
the purchase of readers and other safety materials. 

9. It is desirable for schools to have a course of study in safetv 
education, either as a part of the civic or health courses or as a 
separate syllabus. Many cities and some States now have III 
courses. Others use courses and lesson plans prepared by safety 
organizations. Schools should have some kind of organized program. 

Is rivI n i T 8 “ fety Pr0gTam Ues ** the instruction that 
is given in the classroom. Here safety may be correlated with vari 

ous school subjects. It Is essentially an activity pro^m. Wh£e 

It 18 J u |te natural that It be stressed In the elementary grades 

nevertheless, in the secondary schools In such subjects as Lerei 

Che , ml8try ’ household arts. Industrial arts, biology, 
and physics there is an excellent opportunity to Btress safety. 

How to put the safety program into operation is an 
important question -which Miss Stevenson, of the National 
bafety Council, attempts to answer in the Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education on Safety 
Education , 28 by outlining six types of administration. 

- Stevenson, IdsbeUe. Prevalent methods of admlnlsterlns safetv 
In the schools. General accoont of prevalent type. of ' . m S. H 
Twent.-arth Yearbook N.«o oU Soc,,, 
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Type I 

Example: Detroit, Mich. — Large city school systems give little 
opportunity for direct supervision. 

A special supervisor, or director of safety education is appointed In 
Detroit whose sole duty Is to see that safety Is taught In every school. 

The special supervisor’s duties are — 

1. To keep a record of ^11 child accidents and fatalities. 

2. To prepare and distribute materials for all teachers to corre- 

late with the regular school work. 

3. To Initiate and direct junior traffic patrols and safety councils. 

Type II 

Example: Louisville, Ky.— Smaller city school systems give oppor- 
tunity for closer supervision. 

A combination of safety with some other subject, such as health or 
physical education, Is made here because the system is not large 
enough to Justify a full-time supervisor. The director of health or 
physical education becomes also the director of safety. 

The director’s duties are — 

1. To issue regular instruction to the teachers for each month 

suggesting the subjects to be taught. 

2. To visit the schools to see if Instruction is being followed. 

3. To furnish new materials for the purpose of correlation. 

4. To require Junior, club activities In every school. 

Type III 

Example: 8pringfleld, Mass. — The general supervisors — elementary, 
Intermediate, or Junior high-school grades — work with the special 
supervisors and virtually direct the work. Their duties are: 

1. To encourage Individual principals in organizing club activities 

and traffic patrols for their own school 

2. To use safety as content material for practically every subject 

taught In the schools. 


Type IV 

Example: Kansas City, Mo. — A school committee of the safety 
council made up of representative people from public and parochial 
schools act as a recommendatory body to the schools. Their duties 
are: 

1. To submit plans to the superintendent of schools. 

2. To furnish material and persons to help organize the work 

in the schools. 

Non: Perhaps the most perfect junior council organisations are de- 
veloped under these conditions, as the Junior school clubs form the nucleus 
of the future local tafetj councils. 
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Typ* V 

% 

Example: Pawtucket, R. I.— A committee consisting of one teacher 
from each school, together with the supervisors, is appointed by the 
superintendent and known as the teachers safety committee Their 
duties arfe : 

^ * 

1. To plan for future work. 

2. To prepare bulletins to be distributed by the central school 

office. • 

3. To outline special projects for ways and means of keeping 

safety a vital part of the school program. 

Type VI 

^Example: Lynn, Mass— A laboratory school is maintained as an 
effective method of teaching safety. 

1. A school is selected as the demonstration center. 

2. Teachers test out methods using materials on local safety data 

together with all available publications on safety. 

8. Teachers from other schools visit the demonstration school 

and apply methods to their own classes. 

These six types will indicate the plans which have been found to be 
useful in organizing safety education in the public schools 


V. Bibliography on Safety Education 

4«- Material for Teachers 

American Red Cross. Abridged test on first aid. Philadelphia P 
Blakiston’s 8ons A Co., 1928. 206 p. 60 cents. 

Essentials of first-aid Information. 

Annual conflagration map. Big United States fires in 1930. New 
York, N. Y., National Fire Protective Association. 

Beard, Harriet E. Safety first for school and home. New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1924. $1.28. 

Information for the teacher on the causes of public and home accident* De- 

trolt course of stud/ included. 

Chicago Board of Ecjucutlon. Committee appointed by the super- 
intendent of schools. Chicago, 1923. 160 p. 

! ea !!I ial ha “ rd, ' for * ach mon ‘b. together with anggeatlona as to 

ESSh 8t ° rle *’ ,lo * aM - Jingles, bibliography, and valuable 

information aa to apeclflc hacardi and remedies are given. 

Fisher, Boyd. Mental causes of accidents. New York, N. Y., Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1922. $2.60, 

Harris, Hannah M. Lessons in civics fbr,the six elementary grades 
of city schools. Washington, Government Printing Office 1920 
(Bureau of Education. Bulletin. 1920, No. 18.) 16 cento. 
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Henlg, Max H. Safety education In the vocational school The 
construction of a curriculum for accident prevention. New 
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